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Secretary of Education Divi- 


sion of Women’s Missionary || 


Society Retires 


Katherine Ferguson Morehead, Litt.D. 


SEPTEMBER 1, 1945, Mrs. Wythe F. | 
Morehead (nee Katherine Ferguson) 
relinquished her duties as Secretary of 
the Education Division of the Women’s | 
Missionary Society. This position, which 
she has held since July 1931, upon the 
retirement of Mrs. Charles L. Fry, cli- 
maxed a record of almost continuous 
official connection with the Society 
since the time of the merger of three 


bodies in 1918. 
Born in Salem, Va., of Scotch and 


Scotch-Irish parents who were Meth- 


odists, Mrs. Morehead is one of the 
noteworthy examples of a loyal and de- 


voted Lutheran by adoption. When she | 


was married to Prof. Wythe F. More- 
head of Roanoke College, she chose to 


become a member of the Lutheran | 


Church. At that time Roanoke College 
was strictly a man’s college, but a spe- 
cial concession was made to admit the 
daughter of Dr. Luther Fox, a profes- 
sor, and Mrs. Morehead for class work 


without credit. After several years at 


(Continued on page 44) 
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To Teach God’s Word 


THE statistics of the United Lutheran Church in America state that nearly 
700,000 persons are “staff members”; that is, officers and teachers of our Sunday 
schools. The influence of the men and women so classified is beyond expression 
in figures; but contemplation of the service which this group renders inspires 
grateful appreciation. The church in its entirety is a beneficiary, while individual 
men and women hold in near-sacred memories, the example and teaching of 
particular officers and teachers. 

In these days a great world crisis has exposed to observation social forces 
that were partly latent. The foes of a democratic way of life believed themselves 
competent to reduce the masses of the people to a servile status. They deemed 
their organization, mechanization, and special training the assets, possession of 
which by a ruling class would determine all future social relations. It was the 
potency of religion in America and elsewhere that helped to furnish the common 
people with capacities for resistance and for aggressive championship of the 
rights of man. 

It in no way reduces the credit due the Christian church to attribute the 
keen perception of the issues of the recent war to influences developed in our 
Sunday schools. There devout men and women have taught the Word of God. 
Despite criticisms—just- and unjust—our Sunday school supplied the power 
which helped to make democracy invincible. The extent of this influence ‘may 
be impossible of appraisal, but it was great. 
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Starving 

“Hunpreps of thousands of refugees 
are starving,” reports Dr. Stewart W. 
Herman, Jr., regarding stampeding 
populations trying to get into eastern 
Germany from the areas given to the 
Poles and Czechs. 

“Pillage, rape, and murder are com- 
mitted constantly by unruly gangs of 
Polish youth out of 
uniform,” Dr. Her- 
man says. “High- 
ways are so infested 
%} with them that ref- 
~ ugees are held up 
Ss dozens of times 
during their head- 
long flight to Ger- 
many.” 

Many reports regarding hunger, dis- 
ease, and suicide in eastern Germany, 
Hungary, and Austria have prompted 
the World Council of Churches in Gen- 
eva to ask churchmen in England and 
America to “demand that their govern- 
ments intervene.” 

The World Council appeal is signed 
by Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft and other 

executives. One report to the World 

* Council says that 100 suicides in a town 
of 1,000 to 2,000 persons are not un- 
common, and that for the first time in 
history German pastors are taking their 
own lives. 


Germans organize 

Two conferences have recently been 
held by German churchmen, one at 
Frankfurt and the other at Treysa. A 
new “Evangelical Church of Germany” 
was formed at Treysa, reports Dr. Hans 
Schoenfeld. 

A report received from Geneva by 
Religious News Service states that the 
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new organization goes beyond federa-) 
tion but stops short of outright merger.. 
It includes Lutheran, Reformed, and} 
Union churches. | 
While the churches were “primarily|} 
occupied with theological questions be-|f} 
fore, they now recognize their respon-|f 
sibility for the social and_ politicall} 
structure,” says Dr. Schoenfeld. 
A Provisional Council of twelve} 
members has been named to directif 
activities of the new organization. 
Bishop Theophilus Wurm is chairman} 
and Pastor Martin Niemoeller vice- 
chairman. Among other leaders are 
Bishop Otto Dibelius, Dr. Hans Lilje,\} 
and Bishop Hans Meiser. 
Pastor Niemoeller, who may be givenif 
the title of bishop, will lead the Church’sf 
ecumenical office, with Pastor Hans} 
Asmussen in charge of the central ad-}f 
ministration. Headquarters will be es-|f 
tablished at Stuttgart. 
The report states that a statement} 
was presented to the Treysa confer-|} 
ence from Dr. S. C. Michelfelder, rep- |} 
resentative of the Lutheran World|] 
Convention, expressing the desire of 
Americans to rebuild friendly relations} 
with the German Church. | 


Salvation for Nazis 


ARDENT Nazis, now imprisoned, are | 
eagerly seeking the consolation of re- | 
ligion, states Bishop Hans Meiser from 
Munich. Bishop Meiser is a member of 
the executive committee of the Lu- 
theran World Convention, and visited. 
America in 1936. 

“Reports from prison and labor camps } 
are astounding,” the bishop told the 
Religious News Service representative. 
“Imprisoned Nazis attend divine serv-. 
ices by the thousands. They eagerly 
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participate in the Sacrament. Recently 
I received wine and 10,000 pieces of 
bread from the military government 
for one and one-half million prisoners. 
It will not be sufficient. 

“These men have been accustomed to 
the best of everything under the Hitler 
regime,” Bishop Meiser explained. 
“They were Hitler’s pampered dar- 
lings. In exchange for their loyalty to 
him, Hitler gave them much and prom- 
ised them more. They soon became ac- 
customed to unbounded faith in the 
fuehrer. Now they have nothing but 
barbed wire fences and hard labor. 

“The result is they turn to Christ like 
drowning men reaching for a straw. 
They have been deserted by everyone 
and everything except the Church.” 


Nazis out in Austria 

Tue Evangelical Church in Austria 
is trying to get rid of its pro-Nazi pas- 
tors. According to Bishop Gerhard 


May, only four pastors remain who. 


continued in their Nazi convictions be- 
yond the early days of the war. 

There are 170 pastors and 320,000 
members in the Evangelical Church of 
Austria, of whom a large majority are 
Lutheran. “In 1938 a large percentage 
of the Evangelical Church leaders were 
for Hitler,” says Bishop May, according 
to a statement received by Religious 
News Service. “The pastors saw Na- 
tional Socialism through rose-colored 
glasses. They thought it was an ideal- 
istic movement and did not wake up 
until the Nazis began to clamp down 
on Christianity.” 

During the Hitler regime pressure 
was put on many small state officials 
and party men to leave the church. In 
Graz the Evangelical Church lost 10 
percent of its members. These indi- 
viduals are now trying to return to the 
church without attracting too much 
attention. 

The present Austrian government 
seeks to break relations between the 
Austrian Evangelical Church and the 
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Evangelical Church of Germany be- 
cause it feels that a restriction of Ger- 
man influence is necessary for de- 
velopment of the new Austrian state. 
Evangelical leaders insist that this 
policy cannot continue in an extreme 
form since the church in Austria is 
strongly dependent on German the- 
ology and on the German Evangelical 
Church. 


Dulles goes to London 

U. S. Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes has appointed John Foster 
Dulles as an advisor to the “Big Five” 
Council of Foreign Ministers which is 
meeting in London to write the peace 
of Europe. 

Mr. Dulles, who has been chairman 
of the Commission on a Just and Dur- 
able Peace of the Federal Council of 
Churches, was the chief advisor to the 
American delegation at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference. 


Hospital census 

A RELIGIOUS census of all hospitals 
operated by the U. S. Veterans’ Admin- 
istration is being conducted, reports 
Chaplain Crawford W. Brown, chief of 
the veterans’ chaplaincy service. 

Results of the census will determine 
how many hospital chaplains must be 
assigned. “We will employ at least 100 
full-time chaplains in the next nine 
months,” says Chaplain Brown. 

“There will be one or more full-time 
chaplains in every veterans’ hospital of 
500 beds or more, and a part-time chap- 
lain in every smaller institution under 
our supervision. 

“We want chaplains who have a de- 
sire to minister every day to men who 
are physically and mentally ill,” he 
says. “We want men who have a pas- 
sion for lost souls.” 

Protestant, Roman Catholic, and 
Jewish clergymen will be selected ac- 
cording to proportions established by 
the census. 


IN THE WORLD'S EVE 


Se eee 


Extreme nationalism in Brazil, in 
1941, decided that no language should 
be allowed public use except the lan- 
guage of the state, which was Portu- 
guese. That was partly due to the ag- 
gressive infiltration of Nazi technique 
into Brazil, but it was also expressive 
of the tendency of all super-national- 
ism, and Brazil had that badly. Inci- 
dentally, it was an excellent weapon in 
the hands of Brazil’s dictator, General 
Vargas. But a change has come as an 
accompaniment to the recent breaking 
down of much of Vargas’ absolutism. 
On August 11, therefore, the law was 
amended to allow the publication of 
newspapers in “the four hemispherical 
languages”—English, Spanish, French 
and Portuguese. A group of resident 
Americans are planning the issuance 
of a newspaper in English, and they 
expect to honor the opening day of 
the coming Pan-American Conference 
(October 12) with the first number. 
There is, however, one restriction to 
be observed, which will seem strange 
to our people; none of the newspapers 
may publish “political articles.” 


The Co-operative movement shows 
signs of rapid and large increase 
throughout the world. The recent re- 
port in these columns of its quick re- 
covery in Italy from ruthless Fascist 
liquidation, within a few months after 
the end of the war there, is a case in 
point. Its growth in our own country 
is indicated by the pressure being 
brought through other interests to sub- 
ject the movement of special taxes from 
which it has hitherto been free. The 
latest interesting example comes from 
far Ceylcn. In 1942, in that British de- 
pendency, the Minister of Agriculture 
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joined with the Civil Defense Commis- |} 
sioner and the Registrar of Co-opera- }| 
tives, in an acute public crisis, to put: 
on a vigorous campaign for the estab-_ 
lishment of co-operatives. In Colombo, 
the chief city of Ceylon, 105 areas were 
marked out, in each of which the peo- 
ple were eed to form their own or- 
ganization. Ever since the entire pop- |} 
ulation get their food through these co- 
operative stores; and there are now|} 
nearly 5,000 co-ops serving over 600,000 
members. 


Those Who love fried food, and con- |} 
tinue to long for it in spite of all re- jj 
monstrances, have an advocate in aj} 
recent review of the evidence on the |} 
question by The New England Journal 
of Medicine. Of course, New England 
may be suspected of being biased; it is |] 
the reputed home of “fried cakes.” But 
this presentation professes to be scien- 
tific. According to its findings, the 
starch of pan-fried potatoes—to take 
just one item—is more easily digested 
than that of the French-fried, and that 
of the French-fried more easily di- 
gested than that of boiled potatoes. In 
other words, the fat involved in the 
operations actually advances the rate | 
of digestion. 


Mexico’s Will to educate her people 
has taken another step forward. The 
organizing of a modern system, the 
setting of advanced standards, the plan- | 
ning of universal education in free pub- _ 
lic schools, intensive efforts to provide 
a competent and sufficient corps of 
teachers, have now led to the needed | 
production of adequate textbooks. 
Heretofore the supply has been woe- 
fully small and of poor quality. To 
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overcome this situation the Mexican 
Secretary of Education, J. T. Bodet, 
has offered prizes, totaling 100,000 
pesos, for the best primary reading 
books, and for textbooks in history and 
geography for secondary schools. The 
texts competing must be in by October 
31. The Department of Education in- 
tends to edit the accepted volumes. 
This is to insure books “clearly, simply 
and well written, in which the spirit of 
peace, justice and democracy may be 
embodied on a scientific basis to affirm 
national unity and to strengthen in 
scholars the concepts of human liberty 
and constructive co-operation through- 
out the world.” The ideal is noble. 


The Adjustments of a large family 
moving into a much smaller house 
promise not only to be difficult, but 
serious, for Germany. Into her reduced 
territory, which threatens to receive 
further paring along the western bor- 
der, will have to be packed the ten 
million Germans to be removed from 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. That they 
should be unwelcome where they are 
is thoroughly understandable; — that 
hoary rule of evil has been Europe’s 
practice for centuries. Yet, withal, it 
is a depressing event, for it means the 
resowing of the dragon’s teeth of war. 
The millions of prisoners that Russia 
holds are not to be returned; they are 
to be kept a while as laborers, but they 
must finally be counted in. On the 
other hand, the burden of “living 
room” will not be lightened by the 
drafting of a corresponding number to 
work out the wages of war elsewhere. 
Such a large population can be sup- 
ported on the territory remaining, but 
not by the suggested agricultural state. 


Enough Has been disclosed concern- 
ing the. cartel system, now so vehe- 
mently denounced, to ‘show that it 
could be, and has been, administered 
to the mutual advantage of the public 
and business. The system, however, 
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Suffers from frequent attacks of greed, 
unbalanced by a proper sense of public 
responsibility, which its amassed re- 
sources render amazingly easy. At the 
same time the distribution of its opera- 
tions makes it hard to call it to an ac- 
counting. One illustration is enough. 
Take the Sofina Company, a huge pub- 
lic utility holding company—organized 
in Brussels; now registered in Pan- 
ama; managerial offices in New York; 
technical staff in Lisbon, Portugal; its 
books kept in Cuba; other records in 
various places. This may possibly make 
for efficiency, but the lay mind is bound 
to find the distribution suspicious, es- 
pecially since, when the Germans were 
about to withdraw from . Brussels, 
Daniel Heineman, an American citizen 
and chief representative of the Sofina 
Company in the U.S.A., was given a 
special guard and helped from the city 
by the Germans with important docu- 
ments. 


Dust is commonly accorded a very 
black mark in the housewife’s column 
of evils, and naturally so. That is be- 
cause she cannot do with her house or 
apartment what the Winthrop Chemical 
Company, Rensselaer, N. Y., is doing 
with a new plant for the production of 
drugs that must be packed in hermet- 
ically sealed glass ampules. The build- 
ing, three-story and without a window 
of any kind, has been rendered prac- 
tically dust-proof. Any dust that would 
be industrious enough to get by the 
safeguards will be rendered harmless 
by ultra-violet light. All persons and 
objects necessary for the purposes of 
the building must pass through a de- 
duster. On the other hand the West- 
inghouse Company encourages dust— 
of a certain kind. It blows a cloud of 
phosphor dust through the glass tubes 
prepared for fluorescent lamps; charges 
it positively, and then drives it against 
the walls of the tubes, to which it ad- 
heres firmly and evenly to produce a 
uniform light. 


LAUNCH OUT for a Million Enrollees 


By WILLIAM S. AVERY, Enlistment Secretary 


“T.AUNCH out into the deep!” Thus 
spoke Jesus. And Simon, spokesman 
for the fishermen, replied, “We have 
toiled all the night, and have taken 
nothing; nevertheless at Thy word I 
will let down the net.” When this had 
been done, a multitude of fishes were 
enclosed, so great that the net broke 
and the two boats almost sank under 
the load. 

This miracle has great significance 
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for us as we launch the Sunday school 
enlistment program. But unlike the 
fishermen, our labor has not: been in 
vain. Far from taking nothing, we have 
added thousands of souls to the king- 
dom of God. Yes, we have toiled; but 
not all the night nor as much as we 
should. Indeed, so far as the Sunday 
school is concerned, we have been 
losing in enrollment. From 832,206 in 
1934, we have dropped to 733,837 in 
1944! Now the Master tells us to launch 
out into the deep, not only to recoup 
our losses but to go on to even greater 
enrollment. Jesus calls us to enroll a 
million in our Sunday schools by 1950. 

There are already signs that the tide 
is turning. True, we lost 2,000 more 


roe: 


last year. But we had been losing at | 


the rate of 20,000 a year! And there || 


are two significant upward trends. 
First, teachers and officers show an in- 


crease in numbers. This is important. }} 


Second, the nursery roll increased from | 
68,000 to 72,000. This is a reflection of 


the increased birth rate, which will |} 


soon show itself in increased enroll- 
ment throughout the Sunday school. 
But that is no reason for compla- 
cency. Perhaps that has 
been the attitude of too | 
many. Some have been | 
satisfied with serving | 
those who come from 
“Lutheran” families, 
and have not been 
enough concerned with 
the unsaved millions of 
America. While some 
were excusing the Sun- 
day school decline be- 
cause of a decreased 
Lutheran birth rate, 


there were 27,000,000 | 


children and young peo- 
ple in our land receiv- 
ing no religious instruction of any kind! 
That is still the situation. It must be 
such untaught millions of whom Jesus 
is thinking when He says, “Launch out 


into the deep.” We have been fishing | 


too near shore. We have hauled a good 


catch; but if we will go into deeper | 
waters, our churches will not hold the 


multitudes. 


How Shall We Do It? 


The new Sunday school enlistment 
program being launched in connection | 
with Parish Education Month, attempts | 


to supply some answers. In general, 


the enlistment program will use two — 


approaches: suggestions to local con- 
gregations, 
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and demonstration pro- | 


grams conducted by the enlistment 
secretary: 

Of primary importance is the ap- 
proach by means of suggestions to all 
congregations. No man, or group of 
men, in a general office of the United 
Lutheran Church can hope to accom- 
plish much without the co-operation of 
the individual churches. The enlist- 
ment secretary cannot do much to 
achieve our goal of one million by 1950, 
except through programs offered to 
local congregations. It is only to the 
extent that each congregation uses 
these and other plans, that the Sunday 
school enlistment program will suc- 
ceed. 

What are some of these plans? Many 
of them are contained in the materials 
for Parish Education Month this year. 
For example, there are leaders’ guides: 
“Our Mission,’ “Discovering New 
Pupils,” “Bring the Babies,” “Each One 
Win One,” “Our Church and Those Re- 
turning Home,” “The Power of Prayer,” 
and “Improving the Sunday School.” 
Along with them are four tracts: “Let 
Us Pray” contains prayers for soul- 
winning, the first step in any enlistment 
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program. “One After One” presents a 
soul-winning method, the second fun- 
damental step. “Calling” and “My 
Church” challenge everyone to greater 
loyalty in the work of the church. In 
addition, one article each month in The 
Parish School magazine presents enlist- 
ment ideas. The September issue con- 
tains one of the best, an article by the 
Rev. Dr. P. D. Brown describing the 
visitation program of his Sunday school 
(Continued on page 27) 
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Churches Will Work Together in 


Meeting World Needs 


American Denominations Are Co-ordinating Plans to 


Send large Sums Abroad 


Firty million dollars are going over- 
seas from Protestant churches of Amer- 
ica in the next four years, according to 
present prospects. Much of the ex- 
penditure of the major denominations 
will be made according to co-operative 
plans worked out by the Church Com- 
mittee on Overseas Relief and Recon- 
struction. 

This committee represents twenty- 
five denominations, including Baptists, 
Lutherans, Methodists, Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians, and Reformed. By work- 
ing through the committee the denom- 
inations will avoid overlapping of ef- 
forts and misunderstandings. 

“Total amount which is being bud- 
geted by the committee for expendi- 
ture in the near future is $19,132,500,” 
states Dr. Leslie B. Moss, executive 
director. 


Millions Invested in Aid 

“While plans are being made in terms 
of a four-year period,” Dr. Moss says, 
“the heaviest load of need is immediate 
and urgent.” The budget of the com- 
mittee for 1945-46 is $6,440,000. 

By far the largest item on the budget 
will go to help the continental churches 
of Europe to get on their feet and re- 
establish their programs. This amount 
is $3,585,000. Major items in this field 
will include providing of temporary 
church shelters in completely dev- 
astated areas or temporary repair of 
churches which have been bombed be- 
yond use, so that church services may 
be held and church service programs 
be put under way. One of the most 
urgent items in all requests for aid 
from Europe is for Bibles and religious 
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literature. This request represents in 
part a new demand because of re- 
awakening religious interest and in 
part replacement of large and smal 
stocks destroyed through bombing. Re 
ligious leaders, who have keenly fel 
their isolation, are particularly anxiou 
to have religious literature produced i 
America during the war years to study 
before they themselves begin to pro 
duce literature for their own people. 


Educational Enterprises 

Another major item will be the pro- 
vision of scholarships for training o 
new members for the ministry and for 
lay workers. Special help is being sen 
to CIMADE, the Protestant youth organ-| 
ization which is doing outstanding work 
among the displaced persons _ in| 
bombed-out centers of the devastated! 
areas of France. 

The great question mark of the pro-) 
gram for the coming year is Asia. Now 
that the war has ended in the Pacific, | 
many times the $900,000 called for in 
this year’s budget could be efficiently 
used within a very short time. The’ 
need in Asia knows no limits. As new, 
areas reopen, certainly the four-year. 
estimate of $5,000,000 will be increased. 
China is still the first concern. Two) 
million eight hundred thousand dollars 
will be sent for special assistance to 
individuals, families, Christian workers | 
and community projects including guid- | 
ance and counsel, restoration of fam-_ 
ilies and homes, placement of homeless. 
children in foster homes, nutritional | 
projects, medical care, assistance 
through rotative loans and work with. 
co-operatives, 
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In India the war-related famine crisis 
is past, but its devastating effects are 
still seen in the malnourished bodies of 
its victims and in the economic prob- 
lems of families who had to sell their 
tools and household possessions in or- 
der to survive. Fifty thousand dollars 
will be sent to alleviate their problems. 

Medical supplies are already being 
sent to the Philippines and it is hoped 
that a great deal of help will soon be 
available to these people who are such 
a special responsibility of the United 
States and are outside the field of 
UNRRA activity. 

It is too early to state what help will 
be needed or can be sent to Burma, 
Thailand, Malaya, the Netherlands East 
Indies, Korea, and even Japan, but the 
need in all these countries will be vast. 
Of special concern to the Church Com- 
mittee for Relief in Asia is temporary 
aid to native Christian workers who 
serve in independent churches which 
can look to no mission group for sup- 
port. 


Into Mission Centers 

Other items represented on the bud- 
get are Orphaned Missions—1945-46 
budget, $345,100; four-year total, 
$1,073,500. Aid to Bible Societies in 
providing Scriptures for prisoners of 
war, refugees, and peoples of the liber- 
ated areas, 1945-46 budget, $1,024,000; 
four-year total, $2,024,000. War Pris- 
oners’ Aid, including the work of the 
Ecumenical Chaplaincy Commission of 
the World Council of Churches, 1945- 
46 budget, $300,000; four-year total, 
$1,000,000. Ministry to children through 
the American Friends’ Service Com- 
mittee, including special feeding proj- 
ects for the pre-tubercular adolescents 
of France and cther occupied areas, 
1945-46 budget, $150,000; four-year 
total, $500,000. Ministry to women and 
girls, including spiritual service to 
women in the armed forces, health and 
welfare projects especially in the Near 
East, and emergency training for new 
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leaders to fill gaps caused by the war, 
$75,000 for 1945-46 budget; four-year 
program, $355,000. The work of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation 
covers emergency needs in re-estab- 
lishing student Christian leadership, 
emergency training, assistance to na- 
tional Christian leaders and grants to 
national movements; 1945-46 budget, 
$50,000; four-year total, $200,000. 

This budget of $19,132,500 for the 
next four years nearly triples the 1940- 
44 gifts of the churches through these 
same channels. During that period 
they gave $6,131,000. In the same pe- 
riod, it is estimated that the total church 
gifts for emergency relief through the 
churches, including gifts directly 
through their own denominational 
churches overseas, amounted to ap- 
proximately $11,200,000. Total. gifts 
from the churches for emergency re- 
lief in 1944 were $3,200,000 with 
$1,880,334 going through the CCORR 
channels. 


Denominations Budget Millions 

Many of the large denominations 
have set up postwar rehabilitation and 
reconstruction bodies, but the content 
of these is not uniform so it is difficult 
to draw comparisons or to know the 
exact amount of each which will be 
allocated for overseas relief, or which 
represents interdenominational as 
against denominational projects. Out- 
standing is the recently announced 
Presbyterian, U.S.A, goal of 
$27,000,000; the Methodist fund of 
$25,000,000 which has already been 
raised or pledged in their Crusade for 
Christ; and the Northern Baptist pro- 
gram of $14,000,000. Southern Baptists 
will raise $10,000,000. The Protestant 
Episcopal postwar fund which started 
at $5,000,000 now calls for $10,000,000. 
The Evangelical and Reformed are 
raising $2,000,000; the Congregational 
Christian Church will raise $4,500,000 
over a three-year period supplement- 
ing their regular benevolent budget. 


” 


The United Presbyterians have a two- 
year postwar fund of $2,125,000; 
Church of the Brethren, $2,000,000; 
Church of God (tentative), $1,250,000. 

Lutheran World Action has raised 
$2,000,000 for purely emergency work 
and is considering a plan to raise 
$10,000,000 in 1946-47, of which 
$6,500,000 would be for overseas recon- 
struction. Missouri Synod Lutherans 
have oversubscribed their fund of 
$5,000,000. 

It should not be presumed, however, 
that all these funds will be spent pri- 
marily for overseas relief and recon- 
struction. Most of the funds have béen 
broken down into expenditures for the 
“home” and “foreign” field, but within 
the foreign field even denominational 
leaders are wary of definite commit- 
ments as to the relative place of re- 
inforcing the ongoing work and strictly 
emergency demands. 

The Methodist fund specifies 
$14,667,500 for “Foreign Missions” and 
$8,802,500 for the Home Fields. But 
obviously it will be difficult, even when 
the Asiatic field can be appraised, to 
know where “relief” becomes “recon- 
struction” or where _ reconstruction 
projects merge into the ongoing work 
of the Church. The Presbyterians spe- 
cify $14,202,615 of their $27,000,000 
Restoration Fund for “Europe and 
Asia.” The Baptists venture no break- 
down of their World Mission Crusade 
fund. In every case where there is a 
breakdown, half or more, and in some 
cases all, of the denominational recon- 
struction fund is specified for overseas. 


Time-spread of Reconstruction 

Another problem in making an over- 
all survey is that while most of the 
larger denominations are thinking in 
terms of a three- or four-year recon- 
struction period, the Reformed Church 
($300,000), United Brethren ($800,000), 
Disciples ($250,000), and Evangelical 
($500,000) have not thought it ex- 
pedient to set such a long-term goal. 
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At the present time 19 denominations! 


are organized, again under CCORR, to 
send 500,000 Christmas packages for’ 
distribution through the churches of! 
whatever devastated areas can be 


reached by the end of the year. These} 


boxes will contain such food items asj 
powdered milk, 
cereals, and candy; small items of cloth- 
ing, such as gloves and socks; sewing 
materials; combs, tooth brushes, towels, | 


soup concentrates, 


writing materials. Each box will con- 
tain a personal greeting card from the 
sending individual or group, and seek . 
to establish a personal bond of Chris- 
tian communion with the overseas fam- 
ily who receives it. There will be a toy 
included in each box sent to a child. 
There is a persistent and growing de- 
mand from Christians in America that 
a channel be provided to send con- 
tinuing material help in a way and to 
an extent that reflects the very real 
concern of Christians of this couniry 
for what is happening to their fellow 
Christians in the devastated areas, and 
the Church Committee on Overseas 
Relief and Reconstruction are taking 


the responsibility of channeling these | 


denominational plans into a concerted 
effort. 


Postwar in Germany 


OnE of the most interesting features 


of the future Gerinany is the religious | 
one. During the Nazi regime, when re- | 
ligion was practically suppressed, the | 
Protestant churches forgot denomina- | 


tionalism and labored for universal re- 
ligious liberty, while the Catholic 


churches concentrated on the interests | 


of Roman Catholicism. As a result the 
Roman Catholic Church has been vastly 
strengthened and the power of the 
Protestant churches scattered. The Ro- 
man Catholic hierarchy has taken ad- 
vantage of this fact and is making 
every endeavor to reshape that country 
into a Roman Catholic one. 

—Dr. Rankin in United Presbyterian. 
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Strong Leadership Shaping Up in | Germany 


GrenEvA (By Wireless).—A strong 
church leadership is shaping up in 
Germany to guide the nation’s religious 
future. It is composed of an active 
group of Protestant and Catholic lead- 
ers who survived the Nazi regime, and 
-who look hopefully toward the build- 
ing of a new German society based on 
Christian principles. 

Two Confessional churchmen who 
loom importantly in their respective 
areas are Bishop Otto Dibelius, of the 
German Evangelical Church in Berlin 
and Brandenburg, in the north; and 
Bishop Theophilus Wurm, of Wurttem- 
berg, in the south, who throughout the 
war was German Protestantism’s most 
outspoken anti-Nazi champion. 

Among Bishop Dibelius’ most influ- 
ential colleagues is Pastor Heinrich 
Grueber, who, like the Berlin prelate, 
was imprisoned by the Nazis during the 
war. Pastor Grueber formerly ran a 
hostel and school for converted Jews, 
and is now liaison man between the 
church and the Allied occupation au- 
thorities in the Berlin district. 

Also in Berlin is Pastor Hans Asmus- 
sen, noted theologian, who sought to 
build a bridge between moderate ele- 
ments in the German Evangelical 
Church and the militant anti-Nazi 
Confessionalists. In a recent sermon he 
declared that the German churches and 
the German people had been “guilty” 
of taking the easier way in the face of 
Nazi oppression. 


Other Important Protestant Figures 
Helmuth Thieliche, Heidelberg the- 
ologian, is the leader of the intellectual 
resistance movement. Active in the 
Stuttgart area, he drew as many as 
4,000 persons to wartime religious lec- 
tures and devoted five weekly talks to 
denunciations of Nazi euthanasia prac- 
tices. He also wrote letters to German 
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Leader of German Evangelical Church in 
Berlin and Brandenburg 


First postwar photograph received in this 
country of Bishop Otto Dibelius, who was 
imprisoned several times during the Nazi 
regime and has become leader of the Ger- 
man Evangelical Church in Berlin and 
Brandenburg province. He is one of the 
best known German church figures and is 
expected to play an important part in the 
reconstruction of the Evangelical Church. 
Religious News Service Photo 


army chaplains and printed sermons 
intended for German war prisoners. 

Hans Lilje, underground leader of . 
the German Student Christian Move- 
ment, had his center in Berlin, but as 
the representative of the Lutheran 
World Convention traveled also in 
other areas, preserving contacts with 
isolated units of the church. 

Pastor Moritz Mitzenheim of Eisen- 
ach, has already held about 35 pastoral 
conferences in the shadow of the Wart- 
burg, where Luther “threw an inkwell 
at the Devil.” Some 350 of the 600 pas- 
tors of Thuringia were pro-Nazi “Ger- 
man Christians,” so that one of the 
tasks to be faced by Pastor Mitzenheim 
will be the reintroduction of Luther’s 
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Bible, catechism and hymnbooks. 

Pastor Wilhelm Menn, of Andernach, 
helped to preserve the church con- 
tacts in that region during the Nazi 
regime. He is especially noted for his 
interest in the ecumenical (world 
church co-operation) movement and in 
the social problems of Germany’s in- 
dustrial cities. 

Pastor Otto Fricke, youthful leader 

of the church in Frankfort-on-Main, is 
also actively interested in social move- 
ments. 
' Pastor Hermann Maas, of Heidelberg, 
gave aid to the persecuted Christian 
Jews and is now working in North 
Baden, on behalf of the World Alliance 
for International Friendship Through 
the Churches. 


Protestant Opportunity in Italy 


Part Il of Article by ROBERT W. ANTHONY 


A pROFESSOR of the University of 
Naples, speaking of moral and spiritual 
conditions in Italy, said, “As a people 
we are ashamed.” A gentlewoman in 
Rome declared, “I did not know that 
our people could be like this. I am 
ashamed for them.” A _ prominent 
Waldensian pastor said that in his 
opinion the moral life in Italy had 
never sunk so low. All these and many 
others are confident of the coming 
moral and spiritual awakening of the 
Italian people. 

After the arid, terrifying years of 
Fascism and war, people are afraid. In 
the north a look of terror came into 
children’s faces when they saw us. They 
had been told that the Allies would 
harm them and had been shot at by 
the Nazis. 

That we were used to draw the Prot- 
estant forces into closer fellowship was 
well stated by Pastor Ronchi, one of 
the secretaries of the Baptist Church: 
“T want you to know that your coming 
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No list of outstanding German Prot-—| 
estant leaders is complete without the) 
name of Eugen Gerstenmaier, who was} 
involved in the anti-Hitler plot in 1944_| 
A heated controversy over articles he 
has written recently tends, however,| 
to picture Gerstenmaier either as aj 
Nazi collaborator or as one of the most} 
effective opponents of Hitlerism. For’ 
that reason, his future influence in theif 
German church is uncertain. i) 

Pastor Martin Niemoeller, in spite}i 
of his long imprisonment and loss off} 
prestige abroad, remains an important 
symbol of Protestant resistance to the} 
Nazis. Niemoeller has reached an} i 
agreement with Bishop Wurm over'ij 
church policy. ih 
Copyright, 1945, by Religious News Service jij 


has been a source of blessing to us. || 
Your presence has offered us Prot- 
estants of several churches a unique’ 
opportunity of meeting together and 
working in a spirit of fellowship and 
co-operation for our Protestant people 
in this country. I hope that your com- 
ing will remain as a new starting point 
in the history of the relationship of the 
Evangelical Churches in Italy. Let our 
brethren in America know we are) 
walking more closely with one another | 
because of their help.” 

The spiritual opportunity in Italy | 
was stressed by chaplains, laymen and | 
Italian pastors. The Roman Church is || 
not reaching the Italian people with the | 
Gospel. There is a spiritual drought | 
and hunger that the last tragic years 
have made all too evident. Our Prot- | 
estant churches, though weak in num- | 
bers, are spiritually mature and strong. | 


What Can We Do Now to Help Them? 
@ We can see that during this emer- | 


| 
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gency the pastors’ salaries are made 
more adequate and that they are helped 
to pay their accumulated debts. We 
can continue to send clothing through 
the National Evangelical Committee. 
We can send funds for relief of church 
_ members through this same committee. 
Eight thousand names of families in 
Italy are available. They need pack- 
ages of food and clothing. Some sug- 
gested contents are powdered milk, 
sweetened cocoa, rice, butter, chocolate, 
sugar, soups, needles, pins, thread, 
string, elastic, stockings and _ socks, 
handkerchiefs, wool and cotton dress 
lengths, shoe laces and polish, pens and 
pencils, soap, tooth brushes, vitamins, 
powdered eggs, and bouillon cubes. 

@ We should help them to create an 
evangelical literature that might in- 
clude Sunday school helps, pamphlets 
on church organization and life, attrac- 
tive booklets on Protestantism for 
evangelization, hymn books, and books 
for ministers’ libraries. 

@ An American liaison minister to 
study the situation in their churches, 
hold conferences, watch out for re- 
ligious liberty and keep in touch with 
governmental and relief agencies would 
render an outstanding service. 

@ Three of their best men, all of whom 
speak English, should be asked to come 
to the United States and Canada and 
tell of the Italian situation. Pastors 
Guido Comba, Manfredi Ronchi, and 
Dr. Teophilo Santi, the physician of the 
Casa Materna, would be ideal for this 
purpose. A start has been made to in- 
augurate an evangelical hospital in 
Naples, a memorial to our Protestants 
who have given their lives for Italy. 
That should be encouraged! 

@ Bicycles, motorcycles, and cars for 
ministers are essential and will multiply 
the efficiency of the men on the field 
many-fold. 

@ One project that took time was to 
work out a procedure by which the 
cattle offered by the Church of the 
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Brethren in their Heifer Project could 
be shipped to Italy to meet the need 
for good milk. With the aid of Prof. 
Rossi-Dorio of Rome, a committee of 
Italian dairymen has been set up. Dr. 
Evan Landsberg, a member of the 
UNRRA staff, has promised to co-oper- 
ate, and we have high hopes of provid- 
ing this help through the National 
Evangelical Committee. 

Out of their trials and sufferings be- 
cause of their spiritual resources the 
Protestants of Italy have gained much 
that they are eager to share with us. 


Middle of the Roaders” 


WE believe that the middle of the 
road is a very hard place to-stand be- 
cause the progressive traffic traveling 
each way is a constant threat to the 
very existence to the middle-of-the- 
roader. Even our Lord Jesus Christ 
has no use for the middle-of-the 
road religion. He said of the Laodicean 
church that was lukewarm, “I would 
thou wert cold or hot. So then because 
thou art lukewarm, and neither cold nor 
hot, I will spew thee out of my mouth.” 
There is no such thing as being neu- 
tral in spiritual things. We are either 
for God or against Him. Indifference 
means we are against Him. There is no 
such thing as being in the middle of 
the road with relation to God’s re- 
vealed salvation. It is something we 
have or we have not. Neither is there 
any middle-of-the-road position in 
moral affairs. Any social evil which af- 
flicts the bodies and souls of our fellow 
creatures is to be hated and opposed 
by the servants of the Lord. The liquor 
traffic is wrong; gambling is wrong; the 
motion picture which degrades youth 
and corrupts the minds of the people 
is wrong; the theater which defiles the 
mind and life of those who attend it is 
wrong. We are to take God’s attitude 
toward error and wrongdoing. Neu- 
trality is not the virtue of the good. 

—Watchman Examiner. 
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MUSINGS OF A 


JerRY came in just as I finished my 
telephone conversation with Mrs. 
Fernley. 

I glanced at the clock. “Don’t tell me 
we talked twenty-five minutes! Well, 
it was as much my fault as hers. She 
called to tell us that both of her boys 
will be home next week, and the time 
just flew.” 

“Both of them? That’s luck.” 

“Wilbur is out for good. Bob just has 
a three-day pass.” 

‘T thought Wilbur might be mustered 
out soon. He’s been through a _ lot, 
despite the cheerful tone of his letters.” 

“Wilbur’s wife has been very. faithful 
in attending the services while Wilbur 
was away. Not just to please her 
parents-in-law, either, I’m sure.” 

“Did Mrs. Fernley say whether he'll 
be going back to his old job?” 

“That’s one thing that kept us talking 
so long. She’s not sure what he’ll want 
to do. He was with C.B.I. before they 
got all those war contracts and ex- 
panded so much. Now that those con- 
tracts are cancelled and the company 
is going into peacetime production, 
they’re laying off a lot of their present 
employees. She doesn’t see how there 
will be a chance of Wilbur’s going back. 
Her husband had a talk with Mr. Ben- 
son about it the other day, and Mr. 
Benson hedged a good deal.” 

“You didn’t repeat any of the things 
Mr. Benson told us the other evening? 
Excuse me! Of course, you didn’t. I 
just wasn’t sure whether you realized 
that he was talking in confidence.” 

“Of course I understood that. Be- 
sides, a lot of it was Greek to me. I 
just knew it was doing him good to 
talk himself out where his words 
wouldn’t be repeated. His wife is more 
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‘T hate to see him let himself go as 
he does when he talks about labon 
troubles. I felt I had to try to put the 
brakes on a bit.” 

“The way you expressed it was cer- 
tainly tactful. Let me think what yo 
said. Something about hating to se 
either an anti-labor or anti-manage- 
ment feeling develop just now.’ 

“He’s had some mighty aggravatin 
experiences, I know; but attacking the 
problem with his emotions won’t help 
him and may be one contribution to- 
ward a rather black over-all picture for 
the country.” 

“A lot of people will need to put 
their emotions in cold storage for a 
while, I guess. Some of the returning 
service men don’t feel too happy about 
the strikes we’ve had.” 

“There’s potential dynamite in many 
places. It’s going to be important for 
Christian people to throw their weight 
on the side of domestic good will. The 
need for the international commodity 
is obvious; but we may overlook the 
requirement on the home front. Let 
me jot that down; it may develop into 
a sermon next month.” 

“Next month?” c 

“Social Missions. There, I’ve got it.” | 

“Can you see what’s makign Prince 
carry on like that?” 

“It’s the postman. Good morning! | 
Don’t mind that ferocious beast.” 

“Ferocious beast! That’s as pretty a 
collie pup as I’ve seen in many a day. | 
So this is the surprise Mark was bring- | 
ing for Joan! A surprise to his mother | 
too, I'll be bound.” 

“Don’t tell her I said so; but I think | 
she’s getting fond of him.” 

“That right, Mrs. Lathrop?” | 

“Tm afraid it is. He’s Joan’s puppy, | 


than a little worried about him.” but the rest of the family go off and 
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leave him with me. He'll end up being 
my dog 1 guess.” 

“That right, Prince?” Prince, de- 
lighted with so much attention almost 
wiggled himself in half. The postman 
hoisted his sack to his shoulder and set 
_ off down the street. 

“There’s someone else will be glad 
to see his son home,” Jerry observed. 

“He’s a fine old fellow. I don’t know 
the son very well. He never came to 
our church, did he?” 

“He was nominally a Methodist, I 
believe, but he didn’t go there very 
much. He’s engaged to Sigrid Erickson, 
you know. She promised to marry him. 
You know how much the church had 
always meant to all her family, and 


she was worried because he seemed to - 


take his religion so lightly.” 

“I can see how it would worry her. 
Not seeing eye to eye on anything so 
basic as religion would put a strain on 
their relationship from the start.” 

“Yet think how many couples we 
know who have found a common re- 
ligious footing after marriage. 

“That’s true. Where there’s love and 
mutual respect for the other person’s 
personality and integrity, the one who 
is sincerely Christian can usually win 
the other to his way of thinking. But 
tell me more about Sigrid. When did 
you know about her engagement?” 

“She told me after church one morn- 
ing that Frank was going to try to see 
her point of view, and they were going 
to be married as soon as he came home. 
Then some other people talked to me 
and I forgot to tell you.” 

“You’re forgiven.” 

“Thanks. Speaking of returning serv- 
ice men—here’s a notice of a Brother- 
hood rally. I’m glad our congregation’s 
Brotherhood is well under way. Some 
of these men who are coming back will 
fit into the congregational life as 
though they’ve never been away; 
others will need to be welcomed, and 
the Brotherhood can be a big help. As 
I think of the men who are returning 
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and some of those who’ve been here 
right along, I believe we ought to have 
some interesting discussions.” 

“On domestic and international good 
will?” 

“Something like that. The regular 
topics are good. You know, I’ve been 
doing a good deal of thinking since 
those men from Eastwick were in 
church. That’s a delightful community 
and a growing congregation. I’d be 
pleased to be asked to go there— 
couldn’t help being pleased. And yet— 
I keep wondering whether I could pos- 
sibly leave; just when these boys are 
coming back. Oh, well, perhaps I won’t 
need to cross that bridge. This rally, 
by the way, completes my schedule.” 

“Your schedule? How?” 

“I was looking at my calendar this 
week and figuring out that I wouldn’t 
need to spend but one day in the next 
two weeks in my own parish, if I pre- 
ferred to go to some other meeting. 
This rally takes care of the one day. 
Fills the time solid.” 

“Perhaps I’d better make arrange- 
ments for someone to stay with the 
children; then I can go with you and 
not forget that I have a husband.” 

“Just a minute! You’re way ahead 
of me. I didn’t say I was going to all 
the meetings. I said I could go, which 
is somewhat different. There is plenty 
to keep me busy right here in Borden- 
ville. I’ve more calling to do than Pll 
ever finish, and I must get some time 
to study. There’s not much use urging 
anyone—returned service men or any- 
one else—to come to church if I’m not 
going to take time to prepare my ser- 
mons. I think people understand that 
pretty well.” 

“Mercy! 
dog?” 

The postman’s faded blue uniform 
appeared in the doorway again. “Here’s 
one I forgot to give you. Seems to be 
from Eastwick.” 

“Thank you,” said Jerry, reaching 
for the envelope. 


What’s wrong with the 
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WILLIAM ASHMEAD SCHAEFFER, 


Founder and Organizer 


A Five-talent Man Whose Gifts Were 
Employed Effectively for His Synod 


By ROY L. WINTERS, Ph.D. 


{Second of three articles on “The Jubilee 
of Home Missions in the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania and Adjacent States’’] 


In his connections with the Board of 
Missions of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania, William Ashmead Schaeffer 
enjoyed three distinctions: not only did 
he serve as the first superintendent, 
but he was also a member and the sec- 
retary of the initial Board. Born in 
Harrisburg, Pa., March 26, 1846, he was 
of noble ancestry. A judge and master 
of a castle, a school teacher in Hanau, 
Germany, theological professors, em- 
inent divines and influential churchmen 
in America graced his lineage. The 
father, Charles W. Schaeffer, was a 
professor at the Philadelphia Seminary 
for 32 years, a trustee of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania for 37 years, pres- 
ident of both the General Council and 
the General Synod, and either pres- 
ident or treasurer of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania for one-third of his 
entire ministry. 

After receiving his degree from the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1865, 
William Ashmead Schaeffer matricu- 
lated at the Philadelphia Seminary. 
Following his graduation and ordina- 
tion, he held pastorates in Easton 
(Christ Church, 1869-1876); Chicago, 
Illinois (Wicker Park Church, 1877- 
1881); Wilkes-Barre (St. John’s 
Church, 1882-1883); and Philadelphia 
(St. Stephen’s Church, 1884-1892). 


Oversight of Mission Developments 


In 1893 he accepted the call of the 
Ministerium to become the Superin- 
tendent of English Home Missions. The 
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William Ashmead Schaeffer, D.D., 
whose practical interest in estab- 
lishing congregations was wel- 
comed and applied by his synod. 


impetus for this office came from a 
paper prepared by the faculty of the 
Philadelphia Seminary for the syn- 
odical meeting of 1892. Bearing the 
title, “The Office of Oversight in the 
Lutheran Church,” the document urged 
that “the entire Home Missions work 
to be placed in the hands of a Mission 
Committee composed of representatives 
in an equal number from each confer- 
ence, and with a Superintendent of 
Synodical Home Missions, who shall 
be president or secretary of the Com- 
mittee.” The professors stated further, 
“This disposition of the Home Mission 
work would relieve the president of 
some of his duties, as the entire over- 
sight of mission charges could be placed 
in the hands of the Mission Superin- 
tendent.” 

When William Ashmead Schaeffer 
stepped into this position September 
1, 1893, he assumed responsibility for 
47 mission congregations. Despite the 
manifold tasks connected with the work 
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of the new superintendent, his office 
was constantly under fire. In 1901 a 
special committee appointed to study 
the situation reported as follows: “Con- 
sidering the financial difficulties of our 
synod, and being convinced that the 
work of the Missionary Superintendent 
can be done by the various conferences, 
we recommend to synod that the office 
of Missionary Superintendent be abol- 
ished.” After much discussion the re- 
port was tabled and Dr. Schaeffer “re- 
luctantly consented to continue his 
services.” Because of this opposition 
and the shortage of funds, he refused 
to accept his salary from July 1, 1901, 
to the meeting of synod in 1902. 


Congregations Founded 

Among the Lutheran congregations 
founded under his direction are the 
Church of the Epiphany, Camden, N. J.; 
Church of the Atonement, Asbury 
Park, N. J.; St. Andrew’s Church, 
Atlantic City, N. J.; St. Stephen’s 
Church, Wilmington, Del.; the Church 
of the Incarnation, Philadelphia; and 
Holy Trinity Church, Chester, Pa. And 
there are more than a hundred other 
congregations whose early days re- 
ceived the steadying hand of this for- 
ward-looking man. The year after the 
formation of the Board of Home Mis- 
sions, 76 mission congregations and 
preaching points were under his care; 
and in 1901, the last full year he served 
as head of synodical missions, 58 young 
congregations looked to him for guid- 
ance and financial assistance from the 
Board, then only five years old. 

May 24, 1902, after nine years of vig- 
orous activity, Superintendent Schaef- 
fer submitted his resignation, to be- 
come effective the following June first. 
The Board recluctantly consented to 
his retirement. Upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Board, the synod voted him 
the sum of $500 for his valuable serv- 
ices during the past year. While he 
relinquished his office of superintend- 
ent, he continued as secretary of the 
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Board to 1907—a position he filled since 
the organization of the Board in 1896. 


Editor of Church Journals 

William Ashmead Schaeffer did not 
confine his rich talents to the cause of 
home missions. For years he was the 
corresponding secretary of the Board 
of Foreign Missions for the General 
Council. Under his administration as 
president of the Board of Publication 
of the General Council, the property at 
1522-24 Arch Street, Philadelphia, was 
acquired. The first editor of The For- 
eign Missionary, he was also co-editor 
of The Church Messenger, which was 
later merged with THe LurHErAN. His 
interest in children found expression 
in The Seed Sower, a four-page leaflet 
which he edited as early as 1878. In an 
address before the Philadelphia pastors 
in December 1891, he decried the lack 
of interest in the larger work of the 
Lutheran Church. As a result the So- 
cial Union was organized May 28, 1894, 
“to promote the general interest of the 
Lutheran Church by encouraging a 
friendly intercourse among its mem- 
bers.” Besides serving on the Board of 
Directors of the Philadelphia Seminary, 
he erected the Schaeffer-Ashmead 
Memorial Church on the seminary 
campus as a memorial to his parents. 

Those who remember William Ash- 
mead Schaeffer personally speak of his 
military bearing—like that of “A Col- 
onel out of the Civil War.” His man- 
ners were kind and courteous. Surely 
the Church has been enriched by his 
faithful performance of duties, his 
eminent talents, and his zealous energy, 
all of which he expended to put “new 
life into our work (that) still greater 
things may be done in Zion.” 


Members of the Army, Navy and 
Merchant Marine were given 8,213,070 
copies of the Bible, Testaments and 
portions of the Bible by the American 
Bible Society during a period of five 
years ending June 30. 
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COMPARTMENT FOR THREE | 


Fiyinc Officer Clive Dengate strolled 
aimlessly up and down the station plat- 
form. The ten-minute stop was wel- 
come as it gave him a chance to stretch 
his legs. The other two American air- 
men sharing his compartment had not 
emerged from the smoker, and he sup- 
posed they were deep in an argument. 
If only he could find a lunch counter. 
They would be ravenously hungry long 
before they reached Madras. There 
was no diner on the train, and it wasn’t 
likely the airmen would find substan- 
tial meals along the way. 

The sound of voices at the ticket 
wicket aroused his interest. He recog- 
nized an English accent, although the 
Indian language was spoken and he re- 
alized the group of three women were 
arguing with the ticket agent. He im- 
agined there was some mix-up over a 
compartment. Likely the reservation 
made by the women had been given to 
some other travelers. 

“Now, if I were back in Grapesville, 
T’'d say that might be Dr. Cebie Rust 
doing the biggest part of the arguing,” 
Clive told himself, then he exclaimed, 
“Crookey, and it might be Dr. Cebie— 
she went away to be a missionary and 
now I do remember Mums coming 
home from missionary meeting and tell- 
ing us about the wonderful letter they 
had had from Dr. Cebie Rust out in 
India—linked up with some mission 
hospital.” 

Only a moment the airman hesitated. 
Then darting into the station, he ap- 
proached the group of women. 

“Pardon me, aren’t you Dr. Cebie— 
I mean Dr. Eucebia Rust?” questioned 
Clive. 

Startled, the woman with the greying 
hair and the snappy brown eyes, ex- 
claimed: “Yes, I am Dr. Cebie Rust— 
but you, what is your name, Flying 
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By BLANCHE GERTRUDE ROBBINS 


Officer—how do you know me?” 

“I am Clive Dengate, and if you want 
proof, I can show you the scar where 
you vaccinated me back in Grapesviat 


U.S.A.,” and Clive mischievously started! 
to roll up the sleeve of his uniform. 

“Clive Dengate—grown up and 
the air force—Marna Dengate’s boy! 
Oh, but I am so glad to see you—” 

“Quick, Cebie, the train is leaving,’ 
one of the missionaries broke in. 

“And we haven’t a compartment,” 
moaned Dr. Cebie. “It means the day 
coach for us—Clive, come through the 
train and find us and we’ll have an old 
home meeting—” 

“Wait,” commanded Clive, as they 
hurried across the platform to the train 
ready to pull out. Why not offer to 
share the compartment he and his two |} 
buddies had been lucky enough to se- 
cure? He didn’t suppose Jacques and 
Bissey would approve. They’d prob- 
ably be grumpy and scoff at his spirit 
of gallantry. Hang it all! Dr. Cebie 
was from home and a friend of his 
mother and he’d murder any fellow if 
he didn’t do everything in his power 
to make his mother comfortable if. she 


were stranded in India without a com- |} 


partment. 


“Listen; there’s room in our com-_| 


partment—it’s a compartment for three, | 
you know—and the other airmen spend | 


most of their time in the smoker—come | 


along with me,” he urged, seizing the | 


two heavy wicker baskets Dr. Cebie | 


was carrying. 
“But won’t we be encroaching—” 
“That would be an imposition—” 


“Your buddies should be consulted— | 


they might not like our company—” 
Laughing at the protests of the three 


missionaries, Clive piloted them through | 


the train to his compartment and stored 
away their luggage. 
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“Dr Cebie Rust—now fancy meeting 
you here,” he exclaimed as he urged 
the missionaries to sit down. “’Mem- 
ber the time I climbed your pet peach 
tree and shook the choicest peaches 
down and got caught devouring the 
biggest—” 

“Yes, you always had a healthy ap- 
petite,” and Dr. Cebie’s eyes twinkled. 
“IT allowed you needed a spanking, but 
I knew those green peaches were going 
to punish your tummy enough.” 

“Which recalls my starving condi- 
tion,” groaned Clive. “I hate to break 
the news, but there isn’t any diner on 
this train and it’s a toss-up whether we 
get even a snack before we reach 
Madras. My pals and I are being re- 
duced to starvation—an ignoble end 
after overseas service.” 

“Oh!” was the quiet rejoinder of Dr. 
Cebie, which might mean anything. 

* * * 
' Suddenly the doorway of the com- 
partment was filled with two bulky fig- 
ures. 

“Suffering cats!” muttered Pilot Of- 
ficer Ted Jacques. 

“Tooks like we got the wrong com- 
partment,” mumbled Flying Officer Cal 
Bissey. 

“No, you’re at home,” Clive called 
out. “Come in and meet my old friend, 
Dr. Cebie Rust—she it was robbed me 
of my tonsils, vaccinated me and in- 
oculated me against ills of childhood.” 

Scowling airmen acknowledged the 
introductions to the three missionary 
women. Clive shifted luggage and 
found seats for Jacques and Bissey and 
babbled on foolish nothings about 
Grapesville. He could see that the air- 
men were decidedly disgruntled and 
were not listening to his chatter. 

Dr. Cebie Rust flashed a look across 
the compartment as she glanced at her 
watch. Miss Gail Smiley nodded her 
head and, springing to her feet, reached 
for one of the baskets Clive had toted 
onto the train. Clive pulled the basket 
from the rack, conscious of the chill of 
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embarrassment that had crept into the 
compartment. The other airmen were 
deep. in their magazines. He wished 
they had remained in the smoker, 

Dr. Cebie was opening up the basket 
and unpacking the contents, handing 
Miss Smiley and Miss Constance Bell 
boxes to open. Suddenly Clive’s pulses 
quickened. He smelt food—made him 
think of his mother’s kitchen on baking 
day. Before his very eyes Dr. Cebie 
was unwrapping a box filled with 
slices of cold chicken and some other 
cooked meat. He sensed rather than 
saw that the other airmen had shifted 
their glances from the magazines to the 
missionaries. 

Of course the missionary women 
would have brought only enough lunch 
for their party of three. The smell of 
such intoxicating food was agony to the 
hungry airman. He wouldn’t blame 
Jacques and Bissey if they threw Dr. 
Cebie and her companions out bodily. 

“You see we knew there wasn’t likely 
to be a diner on this train,” Dr. Cebie 
was explaining. “So we came prepared. 
Miss Bell thought I’d gone clean crazy 
putting such a huge lunch in the basket, 
but I guess I must have had a premoni- 
tion. Now if you'll excuse the service, 
fall to. Help yourself to chicken and 
bread and butter, Clive, and pass the 
apology for a platter to your friends.” 

“Well, I'll be jiggered,” gasped Fly- 
ing Officer Bisley, slapping together a 
generous chicken sandwich. 

“Takes me back home—this is the 
kind of picnic lunch mother used to 
put up,’ commented Pilot Officer 
Jacques. 

Dr. Cebie uncorked thermos bottles 
of coffee and filled paper cups, and the 
airmen drank to the health of the mis- 
sionaries. And there was a spirit of 
comradeship brewing in the compart- 
ment. The airmen plied the mission- 
aries with questions about the country, 
and Dr. Cebie was telling them thrill- 
ing stories of India adventures. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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TEXTS AND COMMENTS 


SHARING WITH OTHERS 
Ephesians 4:1-7 and Luke 14:1-11. 
Wuen President Truman suggested 

the cancellation of Lend-Lease, he was 
motivated by the same desire to share 
with all struggling peoples in the pro- 
motion of international good will that 
was exhibited in the crusade against 
military aggression. This global sharing 
of sacrificial aid is one of the most out- 
standing demonstrations of world fra- 
ternity in all history. “Making this 
world a better place in which to live,” 
demands a better distribution of food, 
clothing and comforts which help 
spread greater happiness; but to make 
these possible there must be mutual 
understanding and co-operation—a mu- 
tual sharing of things tangible and in- 
tangible. 


So neither is he that planteth anything, 
neither he that watereth; but God that 
giveth the increase. I Corinthians 3:7. 

Co-OPERATION WITH Gop. Share-crop- 
pers usually eke out a bare existence. 
In His liberality, God in contrast fur- 
nishes the soil, sunshine and showers, 
and even the life in the seed. The 
farmer adds his toil and management; 
but these, too, are by the grace of the 
Creator. As we gather the harvests let 
us celebrate the “harvest home” with 
gratitude and thanksgiving. As we reap 
those other harvests from the world 
fields that have been sown with choicest 
life-blood and as we now in a new era 
begin to reap the harvests of sacrificial 
labors, let us in the words of General 
MacArthur’s masterpiece broadcast at 
the Japanese surrender, “thank a mer- 
ciful God that He has given us the 
faith, the courage and the power from 
which to mould victory,” and in devis- 
ing “some greater and more equitable 
system” than that of war, recognize that 
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—By J. WILLIAM McCAULEY 


the problem is basically “theological 
and involves a spiritual recrudescence} 
and improvement of human nature... .|} 
It must be of the spirit if we are to save} 
the flesh.” \ 
| 

Which of you shall have an ass or an oxij}) 
fallen into a well, and will not straightwa 
draw him up on a sabbath day? Luke 14:5. 


SHowinG KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. 
missionary told us of an ox bellowing’ 
in agony because of a broken leg as it 
lay dying in deep mud at the side of the 
road while the native Hindus passed by} 
and would give no aid—in their belief! 
that the suffering was for the final good| 
of the animal, which through pain| 
would pass into a higher existence. 
Brutality is brute-like, whether in 
stoical neglect of a sufferer or in fiend- ||} 
ish torture of a war prisoner. Strange] 
it is that man, capable of magnificent 
thoughts, marvelous inventions and|} 
great achievements, can become so lit- 
tle and so mean, so heartless and so 
brutal. To the regenerated Christian 
is given the sympathetic heart that in- 
stinctively shares its kindness with 
dumb animals as well as with human 
beings. 


Uy 
! 


But when thou makest a feast, bid the | 
poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind. 
Luke 14:13. 

HELPING THE HanpbICcAPPED. As we 
face the postwar world with its millions | 
of maimed, destitute or otherwise 
handicapped in body and spirit, we. 
must admit that war has had offsets in 
medical and surgical advancement and | 
in expressions of humanitarian and || 
economic aid on a world-embracing 
scale. All these, even when induced by 
the exigencies of a world crisis and 
tragic need, are akin to the works of 
the divine Master Who “went about 
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doing good.” He healed the sick in soul 
as well as in body; He remade sin-torn 
characters as well as disease-ridden 
bodies; He comforted and cheered the 
spirit as well as relieved suffering and 
distress. Christian social service is the 
giving of temporal aid to the handi- 
capped, but more vital is its sharing of 
sympathy, comfort and blessings of the 
eternal life which come through the 
saving gospel. : 


But when thou art bidden, go and sit 
down in the lowest place; that when he 
that hath bidden thee cometh, he may say 
to thee, Friend, go up higher. Luke 14:10. 

SEEKING No Priority. The unselfish 
attitude of the United States in claim- 
ing no special priority by virtue of the 
outstanding services rendered to other 
nations is in keeping with the assertion 
of the late President Roosevelt that our 
nation sought no territory or special 
privileges beyond others, but was fight- 
ing for the rights and freedom of hu- 
manity. In marked contrast was the 
self-assertiveness of the boasted “su- 
perior races” which sought the sub- 
jugation of all who stood in their way 
and have since proved that the attempt 
to impose a super-will by military 
power spells doom. 


Even as I also please all men in all 
things, not seeking mine own profit, but 
the profit of the many, that they may be 
saved. I Corinthians 10:33. 

UNITING IN: WorLD EvANGELISM. Per- 
haps “rugged individualism” may never 
come to the front as in former days of 
competitive enterprise, and in modified 
form it may have to adjust itself to the 
new era of social democracy. Neither 
extreme must be permitted to establish 
a dictatorship under any guise. Chris- 
tian comity requires due recognition of 
both individual rights with free enter- 
prise and corresponding duties toward 
others. St. Paul might be classed with 
the up-to-date political philosophers 
and social reformers of modern times 
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when he advises, “Not seeking mine 
own profit but the profit of the many”; 
but he goes beyond political, social and 
economic reasonings when he empha- 
sizes the eternal good of his fellowmen 
as his chief thesis and their salvation 
as his supreme desire: “that they may 
be saved.” Sharing the gospel through 
world evangelism should be the church’s 
aim in these opening days. 


“O Spirit of the living God, 
In all Thy plenitude of grace, 
Where’er the foot of man hath trod, 
Descend on our apostate race. 


“Give tongues of fire and hearts of love 
To preach the reconciling Word; .. . 
The Name of Jesus glorify, 
Till every kindred call Him Lord.” 
Amen. 


God and the Great Outdoors 


Att nature is a voice which pays 
tribute to the glory of God. “The in- 
visible things of him from the creation 
of the world are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made, 
even his eternal power and Godhead, 
so that they are without excuse” (Ro- 
mans 1:20). The Psalmist puts it this 
way: “The heavens declare the glory 
of God, and the firmament sheweth his 
handiwork. Day unto day uttereth 
speech and night unto night sheweth 
knowledge. There is no speech nor lan- 
guage where their voice is not heard” 
(Psalm 19). When you go up into the 
mountains and gaze down into the 
yawning canyons, when you cast your 
eyes over the myriads of trees which 
God has scattered over their slopes 
with a lavish hand, or when you look 
up into the star-studded heavens at 
night, can you help being filled with 
a spirit of worship and exclaiming with 
the Psalmist: “O Lord, how manifold 
are thy works; in wisdom hast thou 
made them all, the earth is full of thy 
riches”? 
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Heros the Desk | 


WHEN a visitor called on us recently 
in the Muhlenberg Building, the con- 
versation drifted into reminiscenses of 
“subjects of conversation” common in 
homes in our youth. We agreed that 
discussions of “the joys of heaven and 
the pangs of hell” were much more 
frequent and frank in the 1880’s and 
’90’s than in the 1930’s and ’40’s. Peo- 
ple were as tenacious of life then as 
they are now, but death was under- 
stood to be a kind of bridge over which 
the souls of men and women would 
journey into their everlasting future. 
Kinfolk and friends came to the graves 
of the departed in a mood of solemn 
respect for that final judgment which 
determines the abode into which the 
soul enters when its earthly pilgrim- 
age is completed. 

The underlying occasion for such 
meditations and conversations about 
life after death was the discernment 
that the spirit of man is not ushered 
out of existence by death. The word 
shorn of decorations to soften its sig- 
nificance and including such synonyms 
as have crept into English from the 
Latin word mortuus (mortal), means 
separation:—the separation of soul 
and body. The latter is the divinely 
created and endowed instrument of the 
soul’s action and reaction to spiritual 
surroundings and energies. When the 
body reaches a condition at which, due 
to age, accident and disease, or to 
work or abuse, it can no longer func- 
tion, then the soul departs. Some dec- 
ades ago a French philosopher pointed 
to the absurdity of deeming the spirit 
of man subject to destruction or dis- 
solution from smallpox or a germ of 
some other disease by which the body 
is affected. The soul is not mortal as 
is the body. 
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One is impressed by the reluctance} ix 
with which spiritual facts and obliga-f 
tions are confronted by present-day | 
mortals. For mortals we all are; and] 
therefore the. final act in every life is) } 
to pass across the bridge from time into} 
eternity. And certainly eternity com-| 
prises the greater portion of the soul’s 
being. Also the culmination of this life’s} 
convictions and activities is at the} 
threshold of the life beyond the grave, 
when we are all subject to judgment. 

Perhaps we lack competence to meet 
the obligations of this life with a view 
to the life that is to come. Certainly 
we exhibit many excuses and evasions |} 
when summoned by the teachings of 
the Son of God to recognize the King- 
dom of Heaven, which begins here but || 
becomes completely real hereafter in 
the assembly of the saints around the 
throne of God. Maybe the Church has 
become so cumbered with the affairs 
of this world that it does not give 
proper attention to the life to come. 


IN PROPER CO-OPERATION 


PHILADELPHIA daily papers recently 
gave a prominent position to reports of 
a minor episode in the city’s daily life 
—the protest of the residents of one | 
area against the conversion of a garage | 
into a wholesale and storage ware- | 
house. The Quaker City has a zoning | 
commission whose O.K. for projected | 
changes in the character of its areas | 
must be obtained before a building per- 
mit can be issued. 

But what made news of this partic- 
ular appeal was the participation of | 
pastors in the protest. One journal’s | 
heading was “Pastors Lead Zone Pro- 
test,” thus emphasizing the presence at 
the hearing of two Lutheran, one Meth- 
odist, and one Roman Catholic clergy- 
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man. The reporters appraised the com- 
bination as “news.” 

But what really was in evidence was 
the recognition of the “parish” char- 
acter of neighborhoods and the worthi- 
ness of residential areas to be pro- 
tected against unnecessary invasions by 
business and recreational enterprises. 
City families are often caught off guard 
and realize too late a conversion of 
their neighborhood into a downtown or 
business or factory district. Those who 
can, move. The remnant are the vic- 
tims of the change. The church is a 
chief sufferer. 


DAYS OF SPECIAL EMPHASIS 

Tuts is Parish and Church School 
Month throughout the United Lutheran 
Church in America; September 23 is 
Youth Sunday and September 30 is 
Promotion Day. THr LuTHERAN deems 
it a privilege to have its pages oc- 
cupied by articles informing pastors 
and congregations concerning religious 
education as this Board plans for it 
and makes methods, instruction, and 
accessory apparatus available. 

We. do not indulge in comparisons of 
efficiency among the agencies by which 
our ULCA acts to spread the Kingdom 
of God, but we have no hesitation in 
saying that none of our Boards is more 
eager to serve, better “manned and 
womanned” in its several depart- 
ments, more up to the minute in its 
classifications, and more alert to rec- 
ommend the best in printing, picturing, 
and visual aids than is the Parish and 
Church School Board. 

Numerically speaking, the Sunday 
school is the largest among ULCA 
auxiliaries. In 1944 its total of souls 
was 733,837, a number which is slightly 
more than two-fifth of the ULCA’s 
baptized membership (1,762,764). The 
total breaks down into 69,671 officers 
and teachers, 573,864 scholars, 18,045 
in the Home Department, and 72,257 
tabulated as the. Nursery enrollment. 
We have quoted exactly recent statis- 
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tical reports to indicate that the unit 
of value is each person enrolled. 
Thereby also we counteract the idea 
of estimating rather than of adding to- 
gether the reported enrollments of 
3,972 schools. 

From a staff member of the Parish 
and Church School Board Tue Lwv- 
THERAN has learned that the use of 
Sunday schools for religious instruc- 
tion is now on the upgrade. In the year 
1944 the total enrollment was only 2,000 
less than in 1943. But 1943 was 4,000 
below 1942, and in 1935 the total figure 
was 833,000, a hundred thousand be- 
yond 1944. This means that for a ten- 
year period there has been an average 
annual loss of 10,000 in enrollment. 

Among negative factors that affected 
Sunday school enrollment were (1) 
the declining birth rate; (2) the war’s 
drafts for military service and the dis- 
placement of millions into munitions 
centers; and (3) our most discouraging 
period of indifference to religious in- 
struction. The idea became prevalent 
and viciously fruitful that Sunday 
schools were old fashioned, pedagog- 
ically inefficient, and unworthy of the 
modern parents’ support. People who 
thought quite well of themselves com- 
mented sneeringly about them and © 
thereby sponsored the impression that 
Sunday schools contain “sissies.” 

There are signs that many of the 
fallacies of the treacherous 1930 decade 
are now disproven, but we are still in 
need of more emphasis on religious 
education. The marked Sundays in 
September are the 23d, which is Youth 
Sunday, and the 30th, which is Pro- 
motion Sunday. Every school and 
every parish in our ULCA should line 
up and be visibly back of youth train- 
ing in Christian doctrine and practice, 
beginning September 23. We believe a 
volunteer “army of the Lord” can be 
propagated among us to the degree that 
neglect of the religious instruction pro- 
vided by our schools is a kind of social 
and spiritual disloyalty. 
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HAPPENINGS IN THE HOME 


THE FAMILY INCOME 


@ Before I was married I earned a pretty 
good salary, and always had money for 
necessities, some for luxuries, some to 
save, and some to give to worthy causes, 
such as the church, social agencies, and 
relatives in whom I am especially inter- 
ested. When I was married seven years 
ago everything changed. My husband’s 
attitude about money turned out to-be 
different from what I had supposed it to 
be. He wants to control all the money 
and does control it. He gives me an allow- 
ance which is sufficient for the essential 
household expenses, but beyond that I 
have a hard time getting any amount of 
money. He is pretty generous to himself 
(at least, I think so), though sometimes he 
becomes very stingy. With me, as a rule, 
he is the other way—usually very tight, 
but occasionally generous. 

I find it very irritating and humiliating, 
after my experience as a single woman, 
to be forced to ask, and almost beg, for 
money, and then receive rather shabby 
treatment. Must this go on indefinitely? 
Is it fair? 

Dm you and your husband, during 
courtship days, ever talk over finances? 
Did each know the other’s income? Did 
you make any plans about financing 
your marriage and home life? Did you 
know anything about his use of money? 
While it is too late to talk about these 
matters, as far as you are concerned, 
they are problems which should have 
received frank discussion in those days, 
and a practical understanding should 
have been worked out. The situation 
which you describe seems to be the 
natural outcome of neglected courtship 
opportunities. Were you afraid to talk 
about these things lest you might lose 
the man you loved? 
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by Sal & Kudesill 


The attitude of your husband is not |} 
fair. No dictatorship in a home is in> 
order. But the question may be raised - 
as to the attitudes you have taken about | 
the unfair methods—whether you have 
made statements which have aggravated 
the problem. 

Do not approach your husband with 
condemnation or demands. A more in- 
direct method will likely bring better 
results. Leave a book on family life 
lying on the table or at some other 
place where he is sure to see it, open 
at the place where family finances are 
discussed. Examples are Wood’s Foun- 
dations of Happiness in Marriage, page 
42; Foster’s Marriage and Family Re- 
lationships; Goodsell’s Problems of the 
Family, page 446; or Christian Family 
Life. 

It is altogether possible that some- 
time when you are both in a mellow 
mood the matter may be approached 
without offence; or perhaps in a heart- | 
to-heart talk on other family matters 
finances may naturally be brought in. 
In a rather objective way you can talk 
about how much ought to be allotted 
for various items and needs. This could 
easily lead to the making of an annual 
budget, which might also be broken 
down to months. Every family ought | 
to have such an arrangement, and the © 
budget ought to be revised from month | 
to month. Such a procedure would keep 
the whole family finance situation be- 
fore both of you. 

Furthermore, you may improve 
financial relationships by cultivating 
more co-operative enterprises of vari- 
ous types. Encourage confidential talks. 
Avoid any appearance of extravagance. 
Express appreciation of any more lib- 
eral attitude by your husband. 
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Many husbands and wives have joint 
bank accounts, upon which both may 
draw. Such co-operation, of course, 
requires mutual confidence and every- 
thing that makes confidence possible. 
Perhaps you and your husband may 
come to a common viewpoint—that the 
money earned by the husband is fam- 
ily income and that the wife has equal 
rights to its benefits. 


RELATIVE SIZE OF FAMILIES 


@® Why is it that people in the professions 
and the better positions generally have 
very small families? Do they not want 
children? I have read that the mental 
ability of the American population is de- 
clining because the people of less mental 
ability are having larger families and 
those of better ability are having very few 
children—that they are really not repro- 
ducing their own numbers. Is this not a 
dangerous situation? 


You have raised a very great and im- 
portant question which cannot be 
handled in the allotted space. It is true 
that the birth rate in the so-called 
middle class is lower than in the lower 
income groups. The birth rate has de- 
clined over a period of years. This de- 
cline has been somewhat offset by the 
declining death rate; but the birth rate 
was falling more rapidly than the death 
rate up to the beginning of the war. 
During the past few years the birth 
rate has risen, but the rise will prob- 
ably be short-lived. For the welfare of 
society, as viewed from many angles, 
it is desirable that the birth rate among 
the people of average mentality and 
better should be higher. A declining 
mentality cannot augur well for any 
civilization. A rising, falling, or sta- 
tionary total population is a different 
matter. For a good, brief discussion of 
it see Goodsell’s Problems of the Fam- 
ily, pages 278-293. Penalties and re- 
wards will not solve the problem. For- 
ward-looking Christian education will 
help a great deal. 
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Launch Out 


(Continued from page 9) 
which increased attendances this year 
one-third over last year. Eventually a 
handbook or manual will be prepared 
for pastors and superintendents con- 
taining the most practical plans. At 
present a program entitled, “Ambas- 
sadors for Christ,” is receiving marked 
approval. It describes use of pupils in 
an enlistment effort. Copies furnished 
free of charge by the Parish and 
Church School Board. 


Demonstration Programs 

In additien to the plans offered to 
the church at large, the enlistment sec- 
retary will present demonstration pro- 
grams throughout the church. These 
programs are planned for a group of 
co-operating congregations in one com- 
munity. Under the direction of the en- 
listment secretary, visiting pastors from 
other communities will conduct pro- 
grams in each co-operating congrega- 
tion. Sunday the enlistment secretary 
will instruct local lay men and women 
in the art of enlistment visitation. Mon- 
day and Tuesday nights these men and 
women will call upon prospects of their 
own. local congregation seeking to en- 
list them in the Sunday school and 
church. Wednesday will be given to 
the evaluation of the religious educa- 
tion program of the church. And on 
Thursday a follow-up program will be 
suggested for the congregation’s con- 
tinued effort. This program of inspira- 
tion, instruction, visitation, evaluation, 
and continuation may then be spread 
throughout synods by visiting pastors. 

This, then is the two-fold approach 
of the new Sunday school - enlistment 
program. Both approaches meet in the 
over-all objective: to win souls for 
Christ through the Sunday school. It 
is to such a task that Jesus calls us. 
“Launch out into the deep.” Like 
Peter, let us say, “At Thy word I will 
let down the net.” 
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SCHOOL LESSON 
ky Nathan F Melhorn 


THE CHURCH 


The Threshold of Nation Building 


Joseph's Favor with Pharaoh Permits Assignment of Goshen to Israel's Posterity 


Genesis 46-50; especially 47:I-12. Scripture for September 30 


Tue first book of the Bible begins with an action of God which is purely creative. | 
That which had no previous existence is called into being. Beginning with the com- 
mand, “Let there be light,” the process of transformation from chaos to an ordered 
firmament progressed until the glorious climax was reached on Day Six—Adam and > 
Eve were created, endowed to please their Maker by doing His will. Their dwelling 


place was Eden; their purpose was to be 
fruitful, to multiply and replenish the 
earth, and to have dominion over every 
living thing. 

In this same Book of Beginnings is the 
record of sin’s entry into the world and 
the consequent corruption of obedience 
into rebellion, desire into lust, and eternal 
into temporal circumstances. As a flash 
of powerful: light illuminates a wide area 
to one’s vision, the brief narration by 
Moses makes known persons and events 
that precede the establishment of a nation- 
to-be in ancient Egypt. Adam, Eve, and 
their sin; Noah, the flood and an emerging 
people; the call of God to a patriarch; out- 
line the events of many centuries through 
which a purpose runs—a purpose for which 
the Creator of the earth and all that dwell 
therein has designed the realization. The 
succession of events fascinates a reader 
who is not too sophisticated to subordinate 
himself and his convictions to the same 
guidance that led the patriarchs from Ur 


of the Chaldees to the Valley of the Nile.’ 


There is a quality of splendor in the 
ending of the passage from the Garden of 
origins. The favorite son of Jacob, the 
victim of his brothers’ jealousy; the en- 
slaved dreamer and the enthroned favorite 
of a Pharaoh; the victim of circumstances 
and the incarnation of filial providence; of 
such contrasts are the experiences through 
which Joseph passed in the pilgrimage 
from a Bedouin tent to an Egyptian palace. 
No wonder the book of Genesis has in- 
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spired poets, painters, and sculptors since 
the earliest period of recorded history. 


From Nomads to Settlers 

The development of the people has 
thought-provoking phases that are equally 
conducive to meditation. It is commonly 
agreed that Jacob, his family, and their 
servants and herds, were nomads prior to 
their settlement by Joseph in Goshen. We 
know from the New Testament:that the 
period spent in that land fitted into the 
prophecies by which the Saviour of the 
world should be identified. But surely 
there is some significance in the obvious 
purpose of those four centuries. The 
values of the national ties thus developed 
were deemed worth the cost of forming 
them, even though enslavement and down- 
right cruelty were part of the price. Des- 
tiny and nations are just now fruitful sub- 
jects for consideration. 

The personnel of the last portion of 
Genesis intrigues one. The passing from 
one generation to another is vividly de- 
scribed. The aged Jacob confesses the 
burden of his years, and resigns himself 
to the care of Joseph and his. vigorous sons. 
The younger group accepts its role and 
pledges to maintain the patriarch for the 
remainder of his life. To this is added 
assurance of the return of his body to the 
grave-cave of Machpelah and its burial 
in the tomb bought by Abraham and now 
occupied by the remains. One can be sure 
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that this request of Jacob sprang from his 
consciousness of the obligation accepted by 
his family as a legacy from God through 
Abraham and Isaac. 

But the reciprocal respect of aged for 
the younger portion of a family has a more 
substantial basis than sentiment. It is the 
expression of two obligations: one of 
parents and sponsors to provide their 
young with opportunities to live in affec- 
tion, the other the debt youth owes to age 
for care bestowed in the period of growth. 

There was no form of old age insurance 


devised for Israel, nor does the New Testa- 
ment delete the fourth commandment. 
“Honor thy father and thy mother,” is a 
duty of children now as it was then. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
September 24-30 


God’s Promise to Jacob. Genesis 46:1-7. 
Josep a His Father Meet. Genesis 


M 

Tr 

W. Pharaoh Welcomes Jacob. Genesis 47:1-7. 
Th. Jacob Blesses Pharaoh. Genesis 47:8-12. 

F ashlee ale had His Brethren. Genesis 
Sat. Triumphs of Faith. Hebrews 11:17-22. 

S. Jehovah Our Dwelling-place. Psalm 90:1-12. 


News and Views on Our Sunday Schools 


Miss Emma taught the “Infant Class.” 
Infants in those days grew to be ten years 
of age. That’s why Miss Emma was my 
Sunday school teacher for nine long years. 
Did I ever thank her, or do anything nice 


for her, in return for what she did for all 


the children who passed through her class? 
I don’t remember one single word of ap- 
preciation from anyone. I doubt if she 
felt the neglect. She wasn’t teaching for 
recognition; but I imagine that a little 
word or act of appreciation would have 
made her feel mighty good. 


Mr. B. was our next teacher. He was 
a retired newspaper man and gave most 
of his time to preparation of his lessons. 
He was tremendously eager about his 
pupils; but we led him a merry chase— 
anything but appreciation. Mischievous 
boys, giggling girls, unprepared pupils— 
these did not make him give up. He kept 
right on teaching with a supreme devotion. 

Mr. B. and Miss Emma are gone now. 
I often wonder how they would have felt, 
and how much more zeal they would have 
put in their work (for it really was work), 
if just a few of their pupils, or the parents 
of their pupils, had stopped to say, “Thank 
you,” once in a while. 

Our next teacher was with us through 
high school days. He worked with the 


Welfare Department of the city, and he 
had taught public school for a while in 
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the Philippines. He was a very interesting 
teacher and a splendid choice for a high 
school class. But he never got any thanks. 
I guess we took it for granted. The truth 


_of the matter is, we made him hunt us 


up and get us to come to Sunday school, 
when he was already giving his time to 
lesson preparation and the Sunday school 
hour itself. We should have been paying 
him, for he gave us something worth 
while; but he didn’t even get thanks. 


Our last teacher was our pastor. Is he 
taken for granted? Sez you. I'll say. 

Since that time I have been a teacher 
myself, and things haven’t changed much. 
But they should. Not that teachers want 
a pat on the back or a warm handshake 
now and then. It isn’t that. They deserve 
it! It will make them better teachers! 
Most of them will continue to teach re- 
gardless of recognition, but their work 
would be easier and better if their pupils, 
or the parents of their pupils, would now 
and then give the teacher a sincere word 
of appreciation, and back it up with 
wholehearted home co-operation. 


Teaching Thoughts for September 30 

1. North America is still “the land of 
opportunity.” Let’s see to it that it is op- 
portunity for good. 

2. No Christian is a “foreigner” among 
other Christians. 

3. “Home is where the heart is.” 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


JOHN G. PATON 


“OQ, Missi, your head is going wrong! 
You are losing something, or you would 
not talk like that. Don’t let people hear 
you talk about going down into the earth 
for rain, or they will never listen to your 
word or believe you again.” So warned 
Namakei, friendly native chief on the 
Island of Aniwa, in the New Hebrides. All 
Missionary Paton suggested was the dig- 
ging of a well. The only water available 
for drinking was rain water, and often 
that gave out. 

To dig that well became an issue with 
this stubborn Scotch Presbyterian. He had 
been with the people long enough to know 
that his influence with them would be 
dependent on the results. So he began 
the well by offering a fish-hook for three 
buckets of earth taken from the earth. 
Progress was good for twelve feet, but 
then there was a cave-in and the natives 
would no longer trust themselves in the 
hole. Then the missionary proceeded with 
the digging, constructing a rude windlass 
by which his helpers would remove the 
bucketfulls that he dug. At thirty feet he 
struck water, fresh water. That well is 
still in use today. 

The next Sunday Namakei asked per- 
mission to preach. He told his people that 
since God had given rain from the earth 
he was ready to give up his heathen idols 
and ways to follow this true God. The 
closing words of his sermon were: “His 
Jehovah God has sent us rain from the 
earth. Why should He not also send us 
His Son from heaven? Namakei stands up 
for Jehovah.” And with him to the stand- 
ard of the cross went most of his people. 


A Brave Boy 
John G. Paton, whose fame as a mis- 
sionary knows no denominational or na- 
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_food seemed like a miracle, his mother 


ky Anos ohn Teaver 


tional bounds, came from a home of pov-_ 
erty in Scotland, but a home of true piety. 
Once when the coming of a neighbor with 


said, “O my children, love your heavenly 
Father; tell Him in faith all your needs, 
and He will supply your wants so far as 
it will be to your own good and His glory.” 
So the boy came honestly by his faith. 
John wanted an education, but that was 


not for poor boys in Scotland in the mid- | 


dle of the nineteenth century. He worked 
and saved and went to school for a few 
weeks, and then had to return to work. 
Then he secured a better job and studied 
nights and during lunch time. His em- 
ployer noticed him working over his books 
one noon hour and called him into his 
office. He offered to send him away to 
school if he would promise to stay with 
the company for seven years. But the 
Scotch lad had already felt the call to 


evangelize the world, and refused. He was | 


dismissed by his angry employer, and then, 
his story reaching the ears of some church 
folks, he was given a place on the staff of 
a large Presbyterian church, where he did 
welfare work and had time for study. 
Finally, Paton had won his way through 
Glasgow University, completing work in 
its divinity and medical schools. 


With his young wife he set out for the | 
most benighted spot on the globe—the New 


Hebrides. The people were vicious can- 
nibals, spending their days and nights in 
orgies of lust and feasting on their con- 
quered enemies. They were permitted to 


start a mission on the Island of Tanna, but 


were in constant danger. They were 
threatened with death if it did not rain. 
As they were about to be murdered, rain 
fell. But results of Paton’s work were very 
disappointing, and the people seemed pos- 
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sessed. To make the misery of Paton com- 
plete, his’ wife died in childbirth, and the 
child died with her. 

Then Paton moved to another island— 
Aniwa—where the people were more re- 
ceptive. Here the incident of the well oc- 
curred, and here Paton lived to see the 
power of the gospel change these seem- 
ingly hopeless savages into homeloving, 
happy, friendly Christians. From this 
island the influence of his mission went 
throughout the New Hebrides. It is the 
result of his work, and that of thousands 
of missionaries like him, that our service 
men report from the far Pacific. No one 
can number the lives these Christian na- 
tives have saved during this war. No 
wonder many write that they have had 
proof of the value of foreign missions. 

John G. Paton became well known 


through the many trips he made to Europe 
and America in behalf of his mission. He 
was a striking figure with his long white 
hair and beard and his saintly face. His 
brother, James Paton, D.D., wrote his life, 
a book that sold largely through the 
churches. It was largely an autobiography, 
and was intensely interesting. Paton was 
also one of the outstanding leaders in the 
Ecumenical Missionary Conference held in 
New York City in 1900, and his story be- 
came Associated Press material. 

With all our missionary leaders looking 
ahead to the greatest opportunity for for- 
eign missions in history following this war, 
the call is still for young men and young 
women of Paton spirit and bravery. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, September 30. 

Next topic, “Racial Groups.” 


Midwest Luther League Convention 


THE eighteenth annual convention of the 
Luther League of the Midwest Synod drew 
a record crowd August 14-16. Only a 
skeleton representation, under the law, 
was expected in the rural St. John’s con- 
gregation of Ridgeley, six miles southwest 
of Scribner, Nebr. Yet, in addition to the 
59 accredited delegates, 216 others regis- 
tered. Add to this the usual proportion 
of unlisted visitors and home folk, and you 
have a picture of the throng that caused 
the Rev. Milton Moore grave concern as 
how to make ends meet in accommoda- 
tions and provisions. But he measured 
up to the occasion. 

The opening service was a memorable 
one, as it followed closely upon the his- 
toric hour when announcement was made 
of the cessation of hostilities. While bed- 
lam broke loose in many places, the Luther 
Leaguers joined in a Service of Thanks- 
giving for Peace, using the order sug- 
gested by the Church. Dr. Martin 
Schroeder of Lincoln was in charge. The 
Rev. William Goede of St. John’s Church, 
Columbus, Nebr., brought the opening 
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By MARTIN SCHROEDER 


message, on “Jesus, Still Lead On.” 

At 830 A. M. Wednesday, the church 
was again filled with youthful worshipers 
to start the business of the day. Pastor H. 
Pearson of Wisner, Nebr., spoke on “Jesus, 
Still Lead On—in the Home.” Then came 
the address of welcome to Ridgeley by the 
president of the local League, Delores 
Havekost. Norman Schroeder of Scribner, 
president of the synodical League, re- 
sponded. A message was read from Mis- 
sionary and Mrs. LeVon Spath, a son of 
St. John’s Church, now serving in Argen- 
tina. Dr. R. E. Morton, president of Dana 
College, Blair, Nebr., brought the principal 
message, speaking on Nehemiah’s work as 
a parallel of reconstruction in our day. A 
“singspiration” period, led by the Rev. 
Werner Welchert of Lanham, Kan., intro- 
duced a new Chinese missionary song, “I 
Will Trust and Not Be Afraid.” 

The afternoon was packed with infor- 
mation and inspiration. Dr. Morton gave 
his second address on “Jesus, Still Lead 
On—in the Church,” and the League of 

(Continued on page 38) 
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BOOK S 


Poets Who Preached 


Great Writers as Interpreters of Religion. 
pages. $1.50. 


Out of fifty years of experience as a teacher, “magnifying the spiritual values andj 
the religious elements in English and American literature,” Dr. Mims draws five sig-\} 


nificant chapters of inspiration and insight. 


An excellent introduction, “Literature as a Personal Influence,” is followed by} 
“Harmonizers of Culture and Religion”; “Champions of the Moral Law”; “Prophets and} 
Seers”; “Revealers of Beauty, Wonder, and Mystery”; and “Defenders of the Faith.” 


At least forty great figures of literature 
move through these pages with meaning 
and pertinent messages on the mystery of 
life. Because the author spent his life in 
the study of the Victorian period, naturally 
all of its leading men of letters are given 
deserved prominence. Their prime con- 
cern was religion. Their provocative mes- 
sages to the problems of their day are 
applicable now. 

This is not a “popular” book or “easy” 
reading for anyone. It is a combination of 
what Harris Kirk would call “fertility and 
utility” of mind. The proper digestion of 
the contents would help to produce men 
with a better appetite and a greater ap- 
preciation for the good, the true, and the 
beautiful. 

Certain it is that the thoughtful perusal 
of this book will result in the reading or 
rereading of some of those classics which 
Mark Twain had in mind when he said 
that a classic is something that everybody 
is expected to have read and nobody 
reads! Morris C. SKINNER. 


Clears up Confusion 


Philosophical Understanding and Religious 
Truth. By Erich Frank. Oxford. 
$2.50. 


In the closing chapter of this book the 
author states the purpose in writing it. 
“Our task has been to elucidate philosophy 
through belief and belief through philo- 
sophical reason. In interpreting the true 
meaning of religious and philosophical 
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209 pages. 


By Edwin Mims. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 176 


ideas we have tried to grasp the spirit 
which is behind the letter.” 

A truly refreshing experience awaits the 
reader who goes through the pages of this 
modest-sized book. There is a _ positive 
note which characterizes Dr. Frank’s ap- 
proach. His use of basic Christian truths} 
to provide the foundation for an inter- 
pretation of the world and of man makes 
his work one of real importance. It is a 
mental laxative which serves to clear the 
reader’s mind of confusing thoughts and 
presuppositions, and, at the same time, sets 
the Christian truths in a place where they 
invest philosophical ideas and cultural 
assumptions with significance. 

Among the valuable insights which are | 
developed are those showing how through 
Christ rather than through Caesar the 
creative power of the first century was || 
brought to expression in the belief in a] 
real peace, a higher justice, and a truer 
freedom. He also shows convincingly how | 
our conception of nature is not merely an| 
impression of the senses but, in addition, | 
is a projection of our imagination “which | 
in its struggle for a uniform picture of | 
reality is guided by certain logical ideas | 
and mathematical principles that it sup-_ 
poses to be true.” 

Dr. Frank was formerly professor of 
philosophy at the University of Marburg. 
Since 1939 he has been Research Associate 
in Philosophy at Harvard. At the end of 
each chapter there are notes in fine print 
running from 8 to 16 pages. These alone 
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are worth the price of the book. 
WiiuiaM Van Horn Daves. 


Creative Personalities 


Distinguished American Jews. 
P. Henry Lotz. Association Press. 
$1.50. 

Tus little book will help bring your 
feelings back into balance when your 
neighbor remarks with a sting, “Well, what 
can you expect of a Jew!” Here is a sam- 
ple of what can be expected, for here is 
the record of what a dozen eminent Jews 
in all walks of life have contributed to 
American life. 

Included are the stories of Judge Louis 
D. Brandeis, Fannie Hurst, Yehudi Menu- 
hin, Paul Muni, Adolph Ochs, and Charles 
P. Steinmetz. Incidentally, the list is a 
significant commentary on the sources of 
America’s culture. Of the twelve persons 
discussed only four were born in the 
United States. The others came in child- 
hood, as a result of European poverty or 
tyranny. 

Distinguished American Jews is the 
sixth volume in the Creative Personalities 
series edited (with one exception) by Dr. 
Lotz. With the attached suggestions for 
further reading this series provides an in- 
troduction to the lives of some eighty- 
seven of the world’s more recent great. 

REGINALD DEITZz. 


Edited by 
107 pages. 


About Lutherans Overseas 


An Outline History of the Church of Den- 
mark. By Jens Christian Kjaer. Lutheran Pub- 
lishing House. 127 pages. $1. 

THE avowed purpose of this little book 
is to acquaint descendants of Danish im- 
migrants with the outstanding personal- 
ities, the main events, and the principal 
religious movements within the Mother 
Church. It will be found useful also to 
Americans interested in Scandinavian 
culture and church life. 

It is a most timely and fascinating piece 
of literature, that deserves a wide circula- 
tion. 
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Latin American Problem 


Greater Good Neighbor Policy. By Wade 
Crawford Barclay. Willett, Clark. 257 pages. 
$2.50. 

THE task of a greater good neighbor 
policy, according to Dr. Barclay, is “to 
bring the unchristianized masses of Latin 
America into contact with the gospel.” 
Vital problems in the allied fields of edu- 
cation, economics, and religion are sur- 
veyed in this account, which is based on 
the fruits of twenty years of travel in Latin 
America, extensive reading, and an in- 
timate knowledge of Protestant missions, 
gained as secretary of the Joint Committee 
on Religious Education in Foreign Fields. 

Historical perspective is stressed, for 
Spanish rule and the Roman Catholic 
Church came to the new world together, 
and social and political institutions down 
to the present are products of this union. 
The Patronato (patronage) and fueros 
(privilege), prerogatives of the crown, 
were and are coveted by the church. Be- 
cause of this alliance with the crown, the 
Catholic Church in Latin America has al- 
ways been an alien power to the native 
population. The long record of Catholic 
intolerance is surveyed from the first 
alto de fe in Mexico, February 28, 1574, 
when George Ripleu and Martin Cornu 
were burned for “Lutheranism” to the 
present-day battle against liberalizing 
laws. On the other hand, Protestant 
churches have not sought to influence po- 
litical policies except in behalf of freedom 
of belief, speech, and assembly, and in 
aiding oppressed peoples. 

The author deals with controversial is- 
sues with commendable fairness and re- 
straint. The most severe strictures on 
church polity, corruption, pagan practices, 
and oppression are quoted from leading 
Catholic writers. This volume is more 
than a detailed analysis of the tasks con- 
fronting Christianity in Latin America. 
It is a challenge to consecrated Christian 
leadership in every department of social, 
political, and- religious life. 

Roy H. Jounson. 
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Compartment for Three 
(Continued from page 21) 


Then it was dark and Dr. Cebie in- 
sisted: “It is time you airmen were crawl- 
ing into your bunks. We women will go 
into one of the coaches for the night and 
we'll see you in the morning. It has been 
very pleasant sharing your compart- 
ment—” 

“Oh, but we couldn’t let you sit up all 
night in the coach,” protested Flying Officer 
Bissey. 

“Sure, what say, Clive, if we turn the 
berths over to our guests and we take the 
coach—won’t hurt us—we’re tough,” sug- 
gested Pilot Officer Jacques. 

“But we couldn’t rob you of your 
berths,” objected Dr. Cebie. 

“Nonsense,” exclaimed Clive. “We'll just 
pretend you are our mothers—we’re used 
to sleeping standing up sometimes. Come 
on, fellows, we’ll see you in the morning 
—good night,” and Clive collected the air- 
force coats and opened the door of the 
compartment. 

He was a bit surprised the way the other 
airmen settled down to a night of dis- 
comfort in the coach. The missionaries had 
worked on their dispositions. 

“Gee, that chicken was good—haven’t 
tasted anything so good since I came east,” 
muttered Bissey. 

“That chocolate cake hit me between 
the eyes—I always did have a weakness 
for chocolate cake—that Dr. Cebie woman’s 
a pill—head of a hospital and she doesn’t 
put on any sides.” 

Clive relaxed into a doze with a grin 
on his face. That basket supper had been 
a sort of banquet, but he was wishing a 
diner would catch up with the train for 
breakfast. It would be noon before they 
reached their destination. 

* * * * 

Early morning and the airmen were 
tapping at the door of their compartment. 
Clive drew a quick breath and inhaled 
deeply. Was that the aroma of food? Then 
as the door opened he caught a glimpse 
of Miss Bell unpacking the second basket 
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the missionaries had brought to the train 
and Dr. Cebie uncorking a thermos bottle 
of coffee. 

“Last call for breakfast,” 


Dr. Cebie 


called out cheerily. “If your hands and — 
faces are washed you may fall to at once 
—hope you don’t object to repeat menus—” | 

“Well, I swan!” exclaimed Flying Officer © 
Bissey and held up a paper cup to be. 


filled with coffee. 

“Where you boys planning to spend 
your leave?” demanded Dr. Cebie as she 
tidied the lunch basket and folded up pa- 


pers. “I was wondering how you'd like | 


to come to the mission compound for a 
few days—not much excitement, but we 
can show you a neat little hospital and 
our bungalow is homey—as comfy as a 
compartment for three—” 

“That would be swell,” broke in Clive. 
“But wouldn’t we be a bother?” 

“Do you really want us?” asked Jacques. 

“It would be a pleasure to have you— 
a breath from home—and you'll come,” 
urged Dr. Cebie. 

* * * * 

Dr. Eucebia Rust’s hospital was on the 
mat. In fact, the mission hospital this 
moment was a big headache to the mis- 
sion board at home. With the raising of 


medical standards in India the mission | 


was in desperate need of funds. If the 
objective was not reached the hospital 
must close its doors. Members of the 
board had given consideration to the list 
of names of people who might contribute 
to the fund, 

Miles Gordon’s name had been sug- 


gested. He was a man of wealth and lib- _ 


eral in contributions to all welfare proj- 


ects, But the chairman of the board shook | 


her head. 


“Miles Gordon may be interested in local © 
hospitals, but remember Dr. Cebie’s hos- | 
pital is far, far away. I think you might | 


as well save your time if you are thinking 
of approaching Miles Gordon.” 


“He can’t do any more than refuse,” 
spoke up Marna Dengate. “I am willing | 
to take the rebuff—I just can’t let Dr. | 


Cebie down without trying every possible 
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source. If we could get Miles Gordon’s 
name on our list of contributors it might 
encourage others to give. I am going to 
make an appointment with his secretary, 
and I will make a special trip to the city 
to visit Miles Gordon’s office. I had a 
letter yesterday from Clive—you know my 
boy—he’s in the Pacific campaign now, and 
he was enthusiastic about Dr. Cebie’s hos- 
pital and what it meant to the community.” 
* * * = 

Two days later Marna Dengate sat in the 
outer office of Miles Gordon’s suite of of- 
fices. Suddenly a group of snapshots 
framed and hung on the wall arrested her 
attention. There was something very fa- 
miliar about several of the snapshots. She 
sprang up and walked hurriedly across 
the room, her eyes glued on one of the 
snapshots with Clive in the center of a 
group of air force men. There was a snap- 
shot exactly like this one at home. 

She heard a step in the room and smiled 
back in acknowledgment of Miles Gor- 
don’s greeting, questioning gaily: “How 
does it happen that you have a picture of 
my son in your office?” 

“Your son in that group?” queried Miles 
Gordon, pointing to the lad on Clive’s left. 
“That is my nephew, Flying Officer Bissey 
—sort of an adopted son. He’s mentioned 
- Dengate and Jacques in his letters—they’re 
separated now, but they used to pal 
around together in India—” 

“Yes, yes,” broke in Marna, her eyes 
shining like stars, seizing the opening that 
had been so miraculously provided for her. 
“They spent a leave together at Dr. Cebie 
Rust’s hospital—Dr. Eucebia Rust to be 
correct—but she’s Dr. Cebie to most 
everyone, and that is what I came to see 
you about today. You see there’s a dan- 
ger of Dr. Cebie’s hospital being closed—” 

Marna paused for a long breath, then 
went on with her story as Miles Gordon 
led the way into his private office. He 
was listening with rapt interest, and he 
held in his hand the framed group of 
snapshots he had brought from the outer 
office. 

“I remember Cal writing me about that 
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hospital, and he seemed quite impressed 
with the work it did and the woman who 
ran it,” said Miles Gordon thoughtfully. 
“I remember at the time feeling deeply 
grateful to Dr. Rust for having made the 
leave pleasant for my nephew. By the way, 
wasn’t that the time the three airmen 
shared their compartment on the train 
with three missionaries? I got a real kick 
out of that.” 

“It was,” laughed Marna. 

“No, we must not let Dr. Cebie down,” 
declared Miles Gordon emphatically. “It 
is a hospital that must be supported. I’d 
like to head a subscription list, and if the 
amount necessary is still a minus quan- 
tity, get in touch with me again. I am 
grateful to you for this visit.” 

* . % * * 

Dr. Cebie Rust was making her rounds 
of the hospital and her heart was singing. 
Only yesterday she had made the rounds 
with a fear in her heart. She had been 
afraid the doors of her precious hospital 
might be closed. Only an hour ago a cable 
had come from the mission board telling 
her of the generous gift of Miles Gordon, 
uncle of Flying Officer Bissey, friend of 
Clive Dengate who had spent a leave with 
Dr. Cebie. 

She was very thankful to Miles Gordon 
for his gift and she would have been most 
grateful to Marna Dengate had she known 
of the impulse that had been responsible 
for Marna’s visit to Miles Gordon. 

Curiously she was breathing a prayer 
of thanksgiving for the meeting with Clive 
Dengate, the read-headed airman, which 
somehow she linked with the gift made 
by. Miles Gordon that had saved the 
hospital. 

“I guess we can thank Flying Officer 
Dengate’s courage in acknowledging ac- 
quaintance with a missionary woman from 
back home and inviting three missionaries 
to share his compartment on the train,” 
thought Dr. Cebie. “It shows the influence 
of a Christian home—Marna Dengate didn’t 
make any mistake when she taught her 
boy to honor missionary enterprises,” she 
added with a smile of understanding. 
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Pittsburgh Synod Veer 


Activities of Youth and Congregations in Pittsburgh Area 


The Luther League of the Pittsburgh 
Synod held its annual convention July 27- 
29, at Calvary Church, Wilkinsburg, A. W. 
Steinfurth, D.D., pastor. By ruling from 
the ODT, this had to be a “limited con- 
vention,” with fifty out-of-town delegates 
the maximum. For that reason it was 
held in the Pittsburgh area, resulting in a 
total registration of 161. President Roy E. 
Henrickson conducted the business ses- 
sions with his characteristic efficiency and 
cheerfulness. Completing his third con- 
secutive term, he was ineligible for re- 
election, and the convention elected’ to suc- 
ceed him William Mull of Jeanette. 

A missionary objective was adopted for 
the year ahead, the raising of at least $200 
to provide chancel furnishings for Im- 
manuel Mission, Erie, the Rev. P. J. Mum- 
ford pastor—this in addition to active sup- 
port of the national objective of the Lu- 
ther League of America. A feature of the 
convention was the singing by the mixed 
chorus of the Inner Mission Youth Coun- 
cil, at both evening services. 

Inspiring addresses were heard. “Chris- 
tian Youth—Arise for Christ,” was the 
challenge of the synod’s new Missionary 
Superintendent, the Rev. D. L. Houser, 
speaking at the opening service. There 
was a fellowship dinner at the Penn Lin- 
coln Hotel, and G. E. Swoyer, D.D., put 


forward the searching question, “Where’ 


Do We Go from Here?” A unique sermon, 
illustrated by beautifully colored lantern 
slides of biblical scenes, especially of the 
Life of Christ, was delivered by E. B. 
Hanks, D.D., at the closing Vesper Serv- 
ice. His theme, “Don Your Armor,” was 
woven about the words of the League 
Rally Hymn. This service was climaxed 
with a candlelight consecration ritual. 
Many a thought and many a prayer were 
connected in some way with the 30,000 
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By Georce E. LitTLe 


Luther Leaguers of United States and > 
Canada serving in the armed forces. 

Impressive meditations were presented — 
at the opening of sessions by the conven- 
tion chaplain, the Rev. Paul Obenauf. The 
statistician reported that the League now 
has an active membership of 1,342, an in- | 
crease, while the number of leagues has 
slightly decreased. 


A new Luther League has been organ- 
ized in Zion Church, Shannondale, a con- 
gregation of the Mayport Parish, the Rev. 
P. J. Trout pastor. The society became a 
member of the Northeast Conference 
League at the Warren convention. 


Thirty-nine young people were recently 
confirmed in the three congregations of 
the Knox Parish, Clarion County, the Rev. 
C. T. Hays pastor. Catechetical classes had 
been held in connection with a two weeks’ 
daily Bible school. This school, sponsored 
jointly by St. Paul Lutheran and St. Paul 
Reformed churches, was conducted by 
Pastor Hays and had an average attend- 
ance of 100. 


June 17 was an important occasion at 
First Hungarian Church, Cleveland, Ohio, 
the Rev. A. M. Leffler pastor. It marked 
the close of Sunday school for the sum- 
mer, and a Recognition Day for the award- 
ing of promotion certificates. Taking the 
place of Sunday school in July and August, | 
was the summer school, June 26-July 29. 
It was held four days each week, 9.30 
A. M. to 12 noon. Special attention was 
given to enrolling and securing faithful 
attendance from children of confirmation 
age. Seventy-five new hymnals presented 
to the memory of Mrs. John Drenko by | 
her children were dedicated June 17. On 
Whitsunday a Confirmation Class of thir- 
teen members was received into the 
church. 
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At Monaca, Pastor C. E. Read and Re- 
deemer Church participated in a union 
daily vacation Bible school. There were 14 
teachers and helpers, and an average at- 
tendance of 155. 


Pastoral Changes 

The Rev. Harmon F. Miller accepted 
a call to St. Timothy Church, Dundalk, 
Maryland, effective July 16. He has com- 
pleted an 1144-year pastorate at House of 
Prayer, Aliquippa. 


Another pastor has come into the synod 
from the West Virginia Synod, the Rev. 
W. M. Erhard, who accepted a call to Zion 
Church, Wheeling, effective September 1. 
He was pastor of St. Mark Church, Clarks- 
burg. 


The Rev. Edward Wagner tendered his 
resignation to St. James Church, Ems- 
worth, in order to become a Contact Rep- 
resentative for the U. S. Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, August 15. Earlier in the war, 
Pastor Wagner served as a U. S. Army 
chaplain. 


J. J. Myers, D.D., terminated his pas- 
torate at Mt. Zion Church, East End. 
Pittsburgh, September 1, and took up new 
duties as pastor of Trinity Church, Ingo- 
mar. He was the Missionary Superintend- 
ent of synod for two terms, and following 
that the secretary. 


Other changes are—H. M. Erb, from St. 
Luke Church, Youngwood, to Messiah 
Church, Morningside, Pittsburgh; C. E. 
Maier, from the Avonmore Parish to the 
St. Petersburg Parish; T. G. Hoeniger, 
from First Church, Beaver Falls, to St. 
Paul Church, Ellwood City. 


The Zelienople Old People’s Home held 
an “Open House and Garden Party” 
Thursday, July 26. Ladies of Grace 
Church, Rochester, Pa., provided the en- 
tertainment and served a meal. 


Anniversaries 
Featuring the fifty-fifth anniversary of 
Grace Church, Butler, the Rev. E. P. Wentz 
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pastor, was the recognition given to two 
“sons of the congregation” in the gospel 
ministry. First of these was'‘the Rev. W. M. 
Seligman, Arlington, Va., ordained in 1912. 
He spoke at the morning service. The 
other is J. Victor Murtland, just graduated 
from the Philadelphia Seminary. He ac- 
cepted a call to become associate pastor 
of Trinity Church, Latrobe. His ordina- 
tion took place at the afternoon anniver- 
sary service, with officers of synod in 
charge. Following the service, a reception 
was held in the church school rooms, at 
which time the new pastor and his bride 
were presented with substantial gifts by 
members and organizations of Grace 
Church. The young couple had been mar- 
ried June 30, with Pastor Wentz officiating. 


St. Luke Church, Saxonburg, observed 
its seventy-fifth anniversary July 1. This 
congregation has a beautiful stone church 
erected in 1927 and a parsonage built the 
following year, both during the pastorate 
of the Rev. E. A. Ortner. Various im- 
provements and additions have been made 
in recent years. The pastor, since 1930, 
is the Rev. D. K. Fetterly. 


A week of services marked the fiftieth 
anniversary of Trinity Church, New Ken- 
sington, the Rev. W. Eberbach pastor. Fin- 
ished in time for the’celebration was the 
redecoration of the church and parsonage. 
Among the anniversary gifts of the con- 
gregation were new art glass windows and 
chancel furniture. Speakers included H. R. 
Shepfer, D.D., president of the synod; 
Theo. Buch, D.D., president of the German 
Conference; and Pastors G. J. Baisler, 
TE Althot< seh. Pooley sands Jems: 
Tarnedde. 


Gifts presented by Sunday school classes 
were dedicated Easter Sunday at the 
United Lutheran Church, Tarentum— 
white paraments from the Sisterhood Class, 
and a robe to Pastor J. E. Shaughnessy 
from the Loyalty Class. The service of 
July 8 was also marked by dedication 
ceremonies. An elaborate amplifying sys- 
tem had just been installed in the church, 
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presented in memory of Mr. Martin 
Schwartz by his family; also an illuminated 
cross, to be suspended from the chancel 
arch, a gift of Mrs. Elizabeth Schwartz in 
tribute to the members in the armed 
forces. Funds are being raised for the 
building of a new parsonage. 


A class in church music has been started 
at St. Paul Church, Trauger, the Rev. M. E. 
Cole pastor. A teacher has been employed 
to meet the class one day each week. Five 
are enrolled. 


A project of repairs and improvements 
to property of St. Paul Church, Johnstown, 
is under way, a $1,500 drive for this pur- 
pose having just been completed. Pastor 
T. H. Althof was the speaker at a confir- 
mation reunion in the neighboring Zion 
Church, Theo. Buch, D.D., pastor. The 
latter church has the distinction of being 
the largest congregation of the synod, with 
1,585 communing members, and a con- 
firmation class this year of fifty young 
people. 


Mt. Zion Church, Donegal, the Rev. 
H. N. Brant pastor, was privileged to hear 
some of the experiences of Chaplain G. W. 
Stough, a “son in the ministry.” Returned 
to this country after nearly three years 
in the South Pacific, he spoke at the June 
10 service. 


A Loyal Member 

The late W. L. Goehring had been a 
faithful and active member of Christ 
Church, West Newton, J. R. Nicholas, 
D.D., pastor. In his will he provided be- 
quests to various churches and _ institu- 
tions, which totaled nearly $10,000, the in- 
heritance taxes prepaid. His own congre- 
gation receives $5,000, the Zelienople Old 
People’s Home $1,000, Zelienople Orphans’ 
Home $500, the Good Shepherd Home at 
Allentown $1,000, and the seven other 
churches in West Newton $250 each. 


With Pastor W. L. Winner having just 
completed twenty years of faithful service 
to them, the people of Memorial Church, 
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North Side, Pittsburgh, had a surprise for | 
him at the close of the July 1 service and 
presented him with a purse of money. 
During the two decades he has received) 
719 new members, 295 of them by confir-— 
mation. Other ministerial acts during the 
pastorate are 168 weddings, 376 baptisms, 
356 funerals. The congregation is now) 
gathering funds for a new church building. | 


The Honor Roll of Mt. Zion Chureh, | 
North Side, Pittsburgh, contains 300 names 
of members in the armed forces. J. B. 
Kniseley, D.D., is the pastor. 


Thirty-eight children received baptism | 
in the Wilmerding-East McKeesport Par- 
ish during a two weeks’ period. The pas- 
tor is Edward M. Miller. The one congre- 
gation, Christ Church, Wilmerding, con- 
ducts two branch Sunday schools. 


Midwest Luther League 


Convention 


(Continued from page 31) 

St. Paul’s Church, Hooper, presented an 
educational panel. The Rev. George Krebs, 
field secretary, reported concerning Mid- 
land College. The presence of two Mid- 
land students from British Guiana added 
interest. Edward Asregardoo spoke of the | 
industries, culture, and religious customs 
of his country, and Edgar Menzies sang a 
spiritual. 

A good deal of excitement accompanied 
the Wednesday evening schedule. It was 
to be a combination picnic, lecture, enter- | 
tainment, and watermelon feed. At 6.30 
the Leaguers gathered at the church, in 
wait for transportation to more spacious 
accommodations than the church afforded. | 
Tractor-pulled hayracks served for con- 
veyance and the destination was Emil 
Johnson’s mighty hayloft. By actual count, 
310 made the steep ascent for the barn- 
style evening meal, the first part of a long 
session. It was nearly eleven ere the last 
planned number came to an end. A se- 
rious note was struck in this rustic setting | 
when Miss Anna Nixon, missionary, who 
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on her way to India was caught in the 
meshes of war and interned for 37 months 
in the Philippines, reported on her experi- 
ences. This was followed by five-minute 
skits on the part of 24 Leagues. 

“Jesus, Still Lead On—in the Nation,” 
was the devotional theme for the opening 
of the Thursday sessions, in charge of Dr. 
M. A. Ritzen of Fontanelle, Nebr. The elec- 
tion of officers resulted as follows: Pres- 
ident, Kenneth Jacobsen, Madison, Nebr.; 
vice-president, Mildred Bachman, Creston, 
Nebr.; recording secretary, Harlan von 
Seggern, Hooper, Nebr.; corresponding sec- 
retary, Marlyn Goede, Columbus, Nebr.; 
treasurer, Henry Evers, Lanham, Kansas. 

The afternoon session began with a 
memorial service in behalf of departed 
Leaguers during the past year, conducted 
by the president of synod, the Rev. Her- 
man Goede of Columbus, Nebr., who re- 
membered in particular those who had 
died in their country’s service. Dr. T. G. 
Wood, missionary on furlough, showed a 
film on his work in India, “The Cross in 
the Field.” A special offering for Midland 
College brought $52. The banner was 
awarded for the coming year to the Ridge- 
ley League, credited with the greatest 
number of activity points—945 out of a 
possible 1,000. 

New Leagues received at this conven- 
tion were those of Wisner, Nebr.; St. 
Mark’s, Pender; and the Intermediate 


League of St. John’s, Ridgeley. 


“THE ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

1329 SOUTH ALVARADO ST. 

W. S. Dysinger, D.D., Pastor 
“We believe the Bible and preach the Gospel” 
THE CHURCH OF FAITH IN THE LAND 

OF SUNSHINE 

SUNDAY SCHOOL, ......ccccscceesseseees 
WORSHIP teen 


Only 625 10.935 


Secures This Electric Bulletin 


Build your own cabinet from our 
blue prints, and we supply steel 
sign panel and letter equipment. 
Hundreds of churches are thus se- 
curing an electric bulletin at great 
| tise savings. Send for information. 


CL l H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
: 308'/. E. 4th St. Davenport, lowa 


MIAMI 


When in America’s Civilian and Military 
Health Center Visit 
HOLY TRINITY 
United Lutheran Church 
Eighth Avenue S. W. and Second Street 
LUTHER A. THOMAS, D.D., Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL, 9:45 A.M. 
THE SERVICE, 11:00 A. M. 
VESPERS, 7:30 O’clock 


A hearty welcome awaits you 


The Luther League of the Midwest Synod at St. John’s Church, Ridgeley, Nebraska 
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Carthage College 


ealls young women 


and young men 

to a progressive | 
program of Christian 
education | 


American leadership in the family 

« of nations calls for leadership and 

citizenship based in the best 

American Way — the Christian 
way. 


PREPARE at CARTHAGE to serve your Church, 
your Country and the United Nations through a Chris- 


tian education in: 


1. The Liberal Arts—political science, foreign languages, chemistry, physics, 
mathematics, biological sciences, humanities, social service courses. 


2. Teacher-training—in the atomic age as never before, education becomes 
the foundation stone for greatness. 


3. Home Economics—the American home is basic for national soundness. 
Training for Federally-financed Smith-Hughes home economics is 
offered at Carthage. 


4, Business Administration—Peace renews the demand for well-trained 
business men and women. 


5. The Ministry and Missionary Fields—at home and abroad, the ery for 
workers is insistent. Over 200 living pastors and 43 missionaries are 
Carthaginians. 


6. Music—the “international language” of the soul can be used to promote 
peace and harmony among peoples. Carthage offers B.M. and B.A. 
with major in music. Regular radio experience at Carthage. 


7. Pre-professional Courses—agriculture, engineering, law, medicine, nurs- 
ing, social service, library science. 


Veterans are enrolling at Carthage. Carthage is under contract with the U.S. 

Government for both the Rehabilitation and the G. I. Bill programs. All college 

expenses paid by a grateful Government plus liberal living expenses. Write 
for new Carthage Veteran’s bulletin: Second semester opens January 30. 


ERLAND NELSON, President 
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Lutheran Camps for Youth and 
Leadership Training 


By Norman BERNER 


Epcewoop Park, the property acquired 
last year as a site for the Lutheran Sum- 
mer Camp of the Canada Synod, has been 
a busy spot this season. Under the super- 
vision of the camp manager, Ernest Berner, 
it is being built up into a first-class edu- 
cational and recreational center. The 
Fellowship Group of the Twin City Lu- 
ther Leagues and the synodical Brother- 
hood have materially aided this project. 

Nearly one hundred were registered for 
the tenth annual Lutheran Boys’ Camp, 
July 15-29. Direction of the camp was 
shared by Ernest Berner, founder of the 
original camp located at Fisher’s Glen, 
and Fred Hiller, Kitchener. The Rev. 
Karl Knauff of Stratford, chairman of the 
camp committee, was in charge of re- 
ligious instruction and activities and 
preached at the open-air Sunday service. 

Miss Lois Pelz of Preston was directress 
of the Girls’ Camp which followed. She 
was assisted by a capable staff which in- 
cluded Sister Lillie Kyzer, who had re- 
cently come from missionary :work in 
Puerto Rico. The Rev. Norman Berner of 
Morrisburg, and Dr. H. T. Lehmann, pres- 
ident of Waterloo College and Seminary, 
were guest speakers at the services Au- 
gust 5 and 12. 

Every year, on the Sunday between the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Camps, a rally service is 
held. It is designed to give the parents 
of all children attending and all Luther- 
ans of the Canada Synod an opportunity 
to visit the camp and see for themselves 
what Edgewood Park can offer. The 
speaker this year was the Rev. Arthur 
Buehlow of Guelph, editor of the Canada 
Lutheran. Assisting in the service was 
St. Peter’s Male Choir, Kitchener. 


Leadership Training 
The first Lutheran Leadership Training 
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ae 
Wears of Service 


A quarter of a century of 
devotion to Christ in the 
midst of Jewry: 


Witnessing through the 


spoken and printed word to 
Jews throughout the land. 


Making the Holy Scriptures 
available in: English, He- 
brew and in Yiddish— 
Filling up the Body of 
Christ by adding to it souls 
out of Israel. 


) Sate Salem ey 


Hebrew Lutheran Mission 
1503 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore 31, Md. 


VESTMENTS 


for Choir and Pulpit 


Hangings-Ornaments-Supplies-Etc. 
Catalog free on request. 
THE C. E. WARD CO. 
New London, Ohio 


Camp of the Canada Synod was held at 
Edgewood Park, August 12-19. Dr. H. T. 
Lehmann was director and dean, and the 
following courses were offered: “A Study 
of Philippians,” by the Rev. A. W. Lotz, 
Kitchener; “The Christian Home,” by the 
Rev. Reginald Deitz, Parish and Church 
School Board, Philadelphia; “My Life,” by 
the Rev. Henry Nuhn, general secretary, 
Canada Luther League; “Abundant Living 
Through the Luther League,” Alvin 
Schaediger, president, Luther League of 
America. Florence Weicker, R.N., a can- 
didate for the diaconate, was camp nurse, 
and Arthur Conrad, seminarian, directed 
the athletic program. In charge of the 
dining room ‘was Marguerite Spencer, 
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whose day-by-day favors and song sheets 
were a treat. Verna Rudolph of Hamilton 
was registrar, and the Rev. S. J. Wittig of 
St. Jacobs was camp chaplain. V-J Day 
was observed in camp with a special serv- 
ice in charge of the chaplain. “We older 
people,” he said, “receive this day with 
mixed joy and sadness. But to you younger 
people it should be a challenge to put to 
good use in the cause of the Prince of 
Peace that training in Christian leadership 
which you are receiving here.” 

Perfect attendance and attention at 
classes resulted in the awarding of credit 
cards to thirty-six campers. The presenta- 
tion was made by the dean at a campfire 
and candlelight ceremony. The camp was 
brought to a close with a Luther League 
Rally August 19. Mr. Alvin Schaediger 
was the speaker. 


Truly a College of the Lutheran Church 


MARION COLLEGE 


MARION, VA. 


Young Women who wish to SERVE 
THE CHURCH should have at least 
two years of college work. 


TAKE YOUR FIRST TWO YEARS at 
Marion, the only Junior College in 
the United Lutheran Church. 


MARION has a reputation for training 
in Christian service. 


For information write 


The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Va. 
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In Our Congregations | 
The Rev. Fred Mueller has resigned his; 


pastorate at St. Matthew’s Church, Well- 
and, to accept the call to St. Paul’ 
Church, Hamilton. This latter church be-. 
came vacant when Dr. J. H. Reble ac-: 
cepted the full-time presidency of the) 
Canada Synod. Dr. Reble preached his 
farewell sermon September 9. The fol-. 
lowing Sunday Pastor Mueller was in-) 
stalled by Dr. H. T. Lehmann, president} 
and dean of Waterloo Seminary. 

During the three-and-a-half-year pas- 
torate of the Rev. Fred Mueller, St. Mat- 
thew’s, Welland;- added more than one 
hundred confirmed members, purchased a 
parsonage, and became self-supporting. 
Pastor Mueller was secretary and acting| 
president of the Hamilton Conference. He; 
preached his farewell sermon September 2} 
and on that day received the Peace Thank-| 
offering of the congregation amounting to} 
more than $1,500. This money will be ap- 
plied on the congregational debt. | 


Fit. Lt. Carl R. Cronmiller has accepted 
the call to Welland, subject to his release 
from the Royal Canadian Air Force, in| 
which he has been serving for the past | 
two years as chaplain. He expects to be 
in his new parish by November 1. Before 
entering the Air Force, Pastor Cronmiller | 
served the Williamsburg-Dunbar Parish in |} 
eastern Ontario and was vice-president of |} 
the Canada Synod. | 


St. Peter’s Church, Ottawa, is in the 
midst of a campaign for funds for a new 
church building. Since the present edifice 
is not large enough for its growing needs | 
and does not have a very favorable loca- | 
tion, it has been determined to build else- | 
where. Since this is the only ULCA church | 
in the Dominion capital, permission has 
been granted for the soliciting of funds | 
from the congregations of the synod in 
order that a truly representative Lutheran | 
church may be erected. Pamphlets and 
offering envelopes have been distributed 
for this purpose. The Rev. Lloyd H. 
Schaus is the enterprising pastor of St. | 
Peter’s, | 


| 
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By CHARLES V. NAUGLE 


In order to carry on an effective min- 
istry to the deaf in the Lancaster Confer- 
ence area, the Rev. Willard Weida, pastor 
of Jerusalem congregation, Rothsville, is 
conducting services in the sign language in 
Zion Church, Lancaster. 


Trinity Congregation, New Holland, the 
Rev. George Wilt pastor, recently observed 
the 215th anniversary of its founding. The 
church is located on a site which was given 
the congregation by Richard and Thomas 
Penn, brothers of William Penn. Funds 
are being raised to erect a memorial tower 
to the men and women serving in the 
armed forces. 


At its annual meeting, the Lancaster 
Conference adopted a plan whereby $50 
per year will be contributed to the Phila- 
delphia Seminary for the next ten years, 
and $50 per year for the next ten years 
to Muhlenberg College, in the “buy back 
a bond” plan of the college. 


Salem Congregation, Lebanon, A. Charles 
Keiter, D.D., pastor, conducted appropriate 
services in observance of the 200th anni- 
versary of the organization of its church 
school. 


Gould Wickey, D.D., presented the cause 
of Lutheran higher education to the pas- 
tors of the Lancaster Lutheran Pastoral 
Association. 


The Rev. Wallace Knerr has been re- 
elected treasurer of the Lancaster Confer- 
ence, a position which he has held for 
twenty-two years. 


A memorial service is conducted each 
year by Trinity Church, Lancaster, Henry 
H. Bagger, D.D., pastor, in which tribute 
is paid to former pastors who served “Old 
Trinity” since its founding in 1730. The 
service consisted of reading a brief biog- 
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NEWS FROM NORTH 
OF THE NILE 


by Paul Harris, Jr. 


Presenting the Bible as current news, 
Paul Harris challenges youth to read it as 
a great document of human experience. 


“He makes the dream of the Bible as 

vibrant and startling as the morning 
newspaper. . An arresting contribution 
in the field of religious books.”’—Guy 
Emery Shipler. 


“Young people will find a veritable mine 
of information, entertainment, knowl- 
edge, and a new interest in the Bible.”— 
Dr. A. R. McLaughlin. 


“It is an excellent introduction to the 
study of the Bible, very helpful as a 
text-book for a class or for individual 
study.”—The Churchman. 


‘A modern and scholarly view of the 
Bible underlies this vivacious treatment.” 
—Christian Century. $1.50 


THE NEW EDUCATION 
AND RELIGION 


by J. Paul Williams 


“For concise historical summary, for 
comprehensive scope, for clear discern- 
ment of issues, and intensely practical 
suggestions, I regard this book as of out- 
standing value. It is sane, Sons tec 
and refreshing.”—Paul Scherer. $2.50 


Just Published 


Creative Personalities 


Volume VI 


DISTINGUISHED 

AMERICAN JEWS 
Edited by P. Henry Lotz 
Continuing the series of biographical 
sketches of individuals who have made 
and are making outstanding contribu- 
tions to our national culture, Volume VI 


presents twelve Americans of Jewish an- 
cestry and exceptional talent. $1.50 


At your church bookstore. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
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raphy of each pastor and his ministry at 
Trinity, congregational singing, prayers, 
and the placing of memorial wreaths. 


Zion Congregation, Leacock, the Rev. 
Elwood Reitz pastor, burned its last note 
on an indebtedness of $17,000. 


Of the twenty-three new stained glass 
windows being placed in St. James Church, 
Columbia, the Rev. Charles V. Naugle pas- 
tor, one will honor the men and women 
of the congregation serving in the armed 
forces. The A. M. Mehrkam Bible Class of 
St. John’s Church, mother congregation of 
St. James, paid the cost of one window. 


St. John’s, Columbia, the Rev. Frank 
Adler pastor, plans to call an assistant 
pastor in the near future. The devotional 
publication, “Light for Today,” has been 
subscribed for for each member of the par- 
ish. A three-year course on confirmation 
instruction has been started. 


“Youth Night,” a series of outdoor de- 
votional services, were conducted by the 
Luther Leaguers of the Lancaster Confer- 
ence during the summer months on the 
campus of Franklin and Marshall Semi- 
nary, Lancaster. 


eAvailable Now 


BRASS and SILVER ALTAR WARE 


Resumption of our service on Altar Brass Ware and Electro- 
Plated and Sterling Silver Communion Ware is possible to a 
considerable degree now. A varied selection of all articles of 
this nature can be supplied promptly from stock or otherwise 
on special order within a reasonable time. 


Secretary of Education Divi- 
sion W. M. S. Retires 


(Continued from page 2) 
the college, Mrs. Morehead went with 
her husband to the University of Leipsic | 
in Germany. She took advantage of lec- 
tures and seminars in the university, and | 
by reading and study in other cities in | 
Germany and in England. For six months | 
she worked with Dr. Morehead in the 
British Museum Library. 

From 1915-1921 she taught English in 
Elizabeth College, the school for girls or- | 
ganized in Salem, Va., and conducted until 
its destruction by fire in 1921. 

From the time she joined the Lutheran 
Church, Mrs. Morehead was interested in 
the work of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety, because she says, “It offered the only 
challenge to my intelligence.” In 1906 she 
was elected the first president of the 
Women’s Missionary Conference of the 
United Synod South. In the same year 
she became president also of the Synodical 
Society of the Southwest Virginia Synod, 
one of the constituent groups of the new 
larger organization. When the present or- 


Write for information. 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Chicago 11 
Pittsburgh 22 
Columbia 3 
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ganization in the United Lutheran Church 
was effected in 1918, she was elected its 
first recording secretary. At the expira- 
tion of this office, she became vice-pres- 
ident. In 1926 the General Society elected 
her its third president, in which capacity 
she served until 1930. 

During her presidency special emphasis 
was laid on young women’s work. Finan- 
cially, because of the economic situation, 
the Society had to begin to “apply the 
brakes.” But the leader of 115,000 women, 
young women and children who made up 
the membership of the organization at that 
time, considered these human resources 
the first and most important, and the So- 
ciety went forward. 


Civic Influences 

Leadership in the Missionary Society 
was paralleled in her life by leadership in 
civic and community activities. The Wom- 
en’s Clubs of the State of Virginia hon- 
ored her by making her their president for 
a term. 

As the head of the Education Division 
of the Society, Mrs. Morehead has edited 
countless publications dealing with all 
phases of the work of the organization. In 
addition to actual editing, she has been 
the “ghost writer” on many occasions. 

In 1938 Susquehanna University honored 
her by conferring upon her the degree of 
Doctor of Literature. 

Interdenominational organizations have 
claimed her services as well as the nu- 
merous interests in our own Church. As 
a member of the Board of Managers of 
the Missionary Education Movement and 
as one of the very active and valued mem- 
bers of the Sub-Committee on Adult Work 
of the Movement, her services have been 
most acceptable. She has assisted in pro- 
jecting, planning and publishing many 
mission study books. 

For her many services so well done, for 
her firmness of purpose, her devotion to 
her high principles, her appreciation of 
the best in literature and art, her wit and 
her wisdom, she is admired by many 
friends in all parts of the Church. 


September 19, 1945 
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\\ gy WITH 
SCHULMERICH ELECTRONIC 
EQUIPMENT 


Out of a quarter-century of experience in 
electronic acoustic research and development 
have come these exclusive Schulmerich true- 
to-life electronic systems to vitalize your 
church program: ‘ 


TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS — Projecting a 
dignified and welcome message to your en- 
tire community. Matchless in tone, extremely 
flexible, this compact installation makes pos- 
sible tower programs of chimes, organ, choir 
and recordings at pre-set intervals through- 
out the day. : 


VOICE AND MUSIC DISTRIBUTION SYS- 
TEMS — Custom-built, life-like reenforce- 
ment and projection of sermon, choir and 
organ to every corner of the church and 
Sunday school. 


ACOUSTIC CORRECTION UNIT—Compen- 
sates for “dead spots” found in certain pew 
locations in most churches. Makes complete 
service distinctly heard from every pew. 


ELECTRONIC HEARING AIDS—A boon to 
your church members who are hard of hear- 
ing. No batteries, no unsightly microphones. 
Compact Schulmerich Ear-Equalized micro- 
phone, amplifier, and featherweight ear- 
phone in the pew, provide perfect hearing 
for varying degrees of deafness, 


All Schulmerich electronic systems are cus- 
tom-built; and custom-installed only after a 
thorough analysis of your needs has been 
made by our trained engineers. We guaran- 
tee complete satisfaction. For further infor- 
mation write to Dept. LU-3. 


CARILLONIC BELLS - TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS - ACOUSTIC 
CORRECTION UNITS- SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS-CHURCH HEARING AIDS 
SELLERSVILLE, PA, 
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WANTED—MINISTER OF MUSIC 
(Organist-Director ) 

at Messiah Lutheran Church, Williamsport, Pa. 

Mail applications, stating qualifications and sal- 


ary expected, to: Mr. G. Norman Wilkinson, 
323 George Street. South Williamsport, Pa. 


Gos for Pulpit and Choir 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern hang- 
communion linens. Cata- 


ings, bookmarkers, 
logue on request. 


J.M. HALL, INC. 


Office and Salesroom, 
14 W. 40th St., New York Tel. CHickering 4-3306 


CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in All Styles 
CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES — STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERICAL SUITS — CLOAKS 
RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS 


Inquiries Invited 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


<_ Dhe B.A. GF 
- Anustical Company 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS ON 


Church Acoustics 


M5 3868 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Wa = =O 


HOF 
FOR CHOIR AND PULPIT 
Select Moore Gowns for an in- 
spiringly beautiful appearance 
for years to come. Styles for 
adult, intermediate and junior 
choirs in many beautiful mate- 
rials. Write for FREE Choir Ap- 
parel Style Book C20, Pulpit 


Apparel Style Book CP70. Ask 
for Budget Payment Plan. 


Confirmation Gowns— 
Rental or Sale 


E-R-MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. 425 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago 13, Ill. New York 16, N.Y. 
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SPECIAL MEETING OF SYNOD 


A special meeting of the Georgia-Alabama 
Synod will be held at the Church of the Resur- 
rection, Augusta, Ga., September 28, opening — 
at 11.00 A. M. x 

The meeting is for the following purposes: 
reception of a congregation; reception of min- 
isters; and promotion of an appeal for mission 
funds authorized by the Executive Committee. 

T. H. Weeks, Sec. 


CONFERENCES 


The fall meeting of the New York Conference 
of the United Synod of New York will be held 
Wednesday, September 26, at Christ Church, 
West 153d St., east of Broadway. New York 
City. Holy Communion at 10.00 A. M. | 

ULCA Conference on Stewardship with the 
Rev. Dr. Franklin C. Fry and Dr. C. C. Stough- 
ton at 8.00 P. M. Paul John Kirsch, Sec. 


The Central Conference of the Pittsburgh 
Synod will hold its fifty-first convention at St. 
Matthew’s Church, Steuben Street and Lincoln 
Avenue, Crafton, Pa., the Rev. Alvin F. Teichart 
pastor, Wednesday, September 26. The morning 
session will begin at nine o’clock with the 
celebration of the Holy Communion. 

Donald R. Poole, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The sixth annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Alleghany Conference 
of the Central Pennsylvania Synod will be held 
in Zion Church, Hollidaysburg, Pa., October 4. 
The convention theme will be, “Christ for the 
World.”’ Mrs. Ralph W. Birk, Sec. 


The sixty-third annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of Maryland will be held at 
the Church of the Reformation, Caroline and 
Lanvale Sts., Baltimore, Md., October 3 and 4, 
the Rev. Howard F. Reisz pastor. Due to ODT 
rulings, it is necessary to meet again in Bal- 
timore. Ruth E. Heberlein, Sec. 


OBITUARY 


Mrs. Joseph E. Law 


Marian Garman Law, wife of the Rev. Joseph 
E. Law, pastor of the Church of the Redeemer, 
Williamsport, Pa., entered into Life at their 
summer cottage near Jersey Shore, Pa., August 
3, after a brief iliness. 

Mrs. Law, the daughter of the late Mr. and 
Mrs. W. H. Garman, long prominent in St. 
John’s Church, Jersey Shore, Pa., was born 
April 20, 1892. Prior to her marriage she was 
a teacher in the Jersey Shore public schools 
and soloist of note. 

She married the Rev. J. E. Law June 26, 1926. 
Her husband, two daughters and a son survive. 

Mrs. Law was an ideal pastor’s wife, inter- 
ested in all the activities of the church, a 
teacher in the Sunday school, and a zealous: 
worker in the Women’s Missionary Society. She 
was also active in Young People’s work and 
frequently addressed Christian gatherings at 
home and in the Susquehanna Conference. 

The funeral service was held in the Church 
of the Redeemer, Williamsport, August 6. In- 
terment took place in Jersey Shore Cemetery. 
The Rev. W. R. Fitzgerald, pastor of the home: 
church of both Pastor and Mrs. Law, conducted 
the service, assisted by the Rev. Frank E. 
Sweitzer of Willtatosport: 

Mrs. Law had many friends in the Church 
uy aarge and in the communities in which she. 
ived. 

Active and honorary bearers were from the 
council of Redeemer Church. 


W. R. Fitzgerald, Pastor. 
The Lutheran: 


I'M READY TO START HARVESTING 
MY BEST CROP—AN LB. 
RETIREMENT POLICY! 


PLAN NOW FOR A SECURE FUTURE! 


The years fly by . . . it won’t be so long until you will want to 
retire. Be ready for that time... plan now for the day when 
you turn your job over to someone else and relax. Lutheran 
Brotherhood has designed a plan to help you prepare for re- 
tirement—the Retirement 20 Year Insurance Contract. It 
gives you protection while you save, and your money back— 
plus dividends—at the end of 20 years. Get full details now. 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 


Lega! Reserve Lite insurance ‘or Lutherans 
HERMAN L. EKERN, Pres. +: 608 2nd AVE. SO. - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Are YOU 
planting alec > 


Christmas, New Year’s Day and even 
the Lenten season are not really so 
far away! Plan your film programs 
ahead so that when they come you will be prepared— 
and when you plan ahead your cooperation enables us to 
plan for a supply of films to meet your needs. Notice, too, 
that a 10% rebate is applicable to most R. F. A. films and is 
available when 10 or more films are ordered at one time. 


Your orders for seasonal films may not be confirmed im- 
mediately, but films will be reserved in the order requests 
are received. 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Chicago 11 Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3 


